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No New Line 


F Parliament were now sitting there would be a lively new battle 
about a grim old subject. The Opposition would be. charging 
the Government with changing its’ policy towards China, with 


‘concealing. an important new commitment from the House of 


Commons, and—presumably—with appeasing the Americans. The 
grievance,.as stated in a letter to The. Times from two fofmer Labour 
ministers, Mr Gotdon Walker and Mr Jay, is this : that the British 
Government signed on July 27th (but did not publish until after the 
recess had: begun). a declaration drawn up by sixteen members of the 
United: Nations stating that they would jointly resist “a renewal of 
the armed attack in Korea.” The statement concluded with the 
following sentence : 


The consequences of such a breach of the armistice would be so grave 
that, in:all probability, it would not be possible to confine hostilities 
within the frontiers of Korea, ¢ 

That, say the agitated critics, is a laill-geomiee--or at least it weil be 
taken by the Americans as a half-promise—that this country, if war 
is resumed, will join in operations against the Chinese mainland. 
They claim that “extension of the war to China is contrary to the 
clear. policy of both Labour and Conservative governments ever 


since 1950 ” and that “ public opinion in this country is unanimously 


against it.” Here, then, is the first complaint : that policy had been 
changed in a dangerous direction that no one in this country will 
approve. The second complaint is that ministers should have revealed 
the existence of this document before Parliament had dispersed. 

The subject matter of these complaints is serious enough— 
nobody will try to shrug off the risk of war with China. But the 
complaints themselves, unfortunately, are all too characteristic 
of the baffling forgetfulness and irresponsibility with which former 
Labour ministers how speak on international affairs after only eighteen 
months away from the telegrams and the responsibilities of office. 
Their speeches in the House of Commons provide Pravda with its 
most telling points. They are consistently opposed to the British 
Government showing any firmness anywhere (except, of course, if 
Washington). Having agreed when they were in office to ‘such 
bold and risky policies as the rearmament of Germany, the 
resistance to-China in Korea, and the construction of an atomic bom), 
having most resolutely and patiently built up strength to negotiate 
with the tough characters of Moscow and Peking, they now fail in 
courage and clarity at the very moment when the policy they imangu- 
rated is beginning to pay. Especially surprising is their short memory. 
Has the debate of February 26th last year been forgotten? The 
Prime Minister then revealed that the Labour government had in 1951 
agreed that, in certain circumstances, they would “ associate themselves 
with action not confined to Korea.” And has it been forgotten that 
Se ee 
secret for eight months ? 
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That, at least, was a commitment ;.the sentence in 
the declaration of the sixteen is nothing more than a 
statement of probabilities. For it is as plain as a pike- 
staff that if war flares up once again in Korea, it will 
only with great difficulty be confined to that country. 
If the Americans (who have, after all, next to the 
Koreans themselves, borne most of the burden and 
taken most of, the blame) have to start fighting again, 
they will be most unwilling (as we should be in their 
place) to go on fighting with one hand tied behind their 
back. That being so, what were the allies of the United 
States to do? Ignore plain facts and risk the Americans 
“going it alone,” in which case we could not hope to 
avoid being drawn in eventually, any more than they 
could in 1917 or 1941 ? Or face the facts and maintain 
the partnership to which even General MacArthur was 
eventually forced to admit his responsibility ? There is 
no doubt that they took the right decision even if their 
wording of it was unfortunate. There is no doubt that 
a Labour government would have done exactly the same 
thing, as it did in 19§1. 


* 


If there cannot be, in the critical months ahead, some 
return to realistic bi-partisan thinking on the big issues 
of foreign policy, it will be extremely difficult for the 
three western powers to make any progress at all with 
Malenkov and his colleagues. The speech which he 
made, and they presumably approved, was a hard, con- 
fident, unyielding performance. True, it was primarily 
intended to impress critics and rivals and to reassure 
a people which had its fill of war alarums under Stalin. 
But it was the clearest statement of Soviet foreign 
policy that has been made for a long time. Tension is 
eased, said Malenkov; we are trying to get back to 
normal ; stop all this cold war business and return to the 
conventions..of diplomacy ; there need be no war; we 
will negotiate. That, so far as it goes, was well enough. 
But he also made it abundantly clear that there would 
be no concessions. The Soviets could withstand all 
threats. And if he was frank in exposing economic 
shortcomings in the Soviet system (which are further 
discussed in an article on page 432), there was no hint 
that they would lead to any concessions in the foreign 
sphere—rather the contrary. 

On specific points the speech was of the deepest 
interest. There was a bid to every major partner in the 
Atlantic alliance except Britain, to President Eisen- 
hower, to France, to Italy, to Turkey. The intention is 
clearly to divide the allies of America as Hitler divided 
the allies of France. It will be best brought about by 
reducing tension, for “the North Atlantic bloc is rent 
by internal strife and contradictions and the lessening 
of this tension may lead to its disintegration.” Aggres- 
sive circles are afraid of this process and, therefore, 
oppose the lessening of tension. Therefore, Malenkov 
deduces, let the “ peace-loving forces” in each country 
overcome the aggressive circles, with a little help from 
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the Soviet Union, and there will be no need for the 
Soviet Union to make any substantial concessions. 
Malenkov is not urgently interested either in German 
unity, or in German elections, or in the Soviet-German 
partnership of which Stalin used to speak. The only 
aspect of the German question with which he is con- 
cerned is how the Soviet Union is to be given security 
against a German resurgence ;. the speech contains 
unmistakable warnings against German rearmament 
and adventures in Berlin. 


* 


At one point in his speech, Malenkov says that any 
negotiations between the powers must start from “ stark 
reality, on the ground of facts, be they pleasant or not.” 
This should be taken to heart in the West, and the 
starkest of the facts is that, if there is any “ new line ” in 
Soviet diplomacy, though it may be more subtle, it is 
certainly no more amiable or yielding than in Stalin’s 
day. Indeed, for some time, Malenkov may be harder 
to deal with than Stalin. A man who has had to limit 
his defence budget, who has made large concessions to 
the consumer and the peasant and who has dismissed 
his police chief cannot risk the accusation of weakness 
in foreign policy. 

If that is so, then the pattern for the months ahead 
is clear. The western governments will be struggling 
to hold those cards in Europe and elsewhere which 
force Moscow to treat them with respect, perhaps even 
with a certain fear. Yet this is the moment when the 
Opposition—and many non-Socialists who do not even 
have the excuse of a duty to oppose—raise the demand 
that all the cards be shown or surrendered before the 
four-power game begins. It is one thing to avoid a 
binding commitment to attack China if fighting begins 
again in Korea—no such commitment has been made, 
and if anybody still thinks that the sixteen-power 
declaration embodies one, the misapprehension can 
easily be removed. But what the critics apparently want, 
what any yielding to their clamour would effectively 
establish, is a promise by the British Government that 
it will not in any circumstances at any time countenance 
operations against China. That would be folly of the 
highest order, which would make war in the end more 
rather than less likely. It is incredible that, so soon after 
the 1930s, there are so many people who believe that a 
concessive diplomacy is more likely to secure peace than 
a firm and strong one. | | 

Moscow’s hope was made very plain in Malenkov’s 
speech. It is that, with the solidifying pressure of 
immediate fear removed from them, the democracies 
will revert to their curious habit of putting the best 
possible construction on their enemies’ intentions and 
the worst possible on their friends’, and that this w:!l 
eventually enable the Soviets to force a settlement 02 
their own terms. The tactic is obvious and intelligent ; 
the only puzzle is why so many people in this country 
seem anxious to fall in with it. 








~ ome weirFeirT ™ 
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Ariel and Caliban 


NE of the subjects that the parliamentary recess 
left in suspense, and on which Ministers will have 
to do some hard thinking before the autumn, is their 
announced intention to introduce an element of com- 
petition into television. The story so far is a strange 
one, and the present state of affairs, though it is plainly 
embarrassing to Ministers and must be exasperating to 
many of those outside Parliament who are directly con- 
cerned, is one from which the spectator on the side 
lines can derive a certain amount of amusement. 

The story goes back.to the time when the Conserva- 
tives, in their first six months. of office, were trying to 
make up their minds what to do about the report of the 
Beveridge Committee and the renewal of the BBC’s 
licence. A small group of pertinacious backbenchers 
then succeeded in persuading the Government to 
commit itself to permitting “ some element of competi- 
tion” in television. It is doubtful whether ministers 
gave the matter much thought. It sounded like a small, 
comparatively simple and surely almost completely 
harmless example of the general policy of sending out 
private enterprise skirmishers to harry the flanks of 
those nationalised industries that could not be com- 
pletely denationalised. So the phrase got into the White 
Paper of May, 1952, and the subsequent debate made it 
clear that the cautious wording was to be interpreted as 
meaning sponsoring—that is, finance by advertising. 

After the first declaration of intent, the subject lay 
dormant, politically speaking, throughout 1952. But in 
the spring of this year it began to wake up. Two 
things were then discovered. | First, it is said to be 
technically impcessible—at least for some years to come 
—to have a whole host of competitive broadcasters ; 
there is no question of free competition, but only of 
a single competitor for the BBC. Secondly, it has 
become apparént that, in addition to the expected and 
automatic opposition of the Labour party, there is a 
strong body of opposition to sponsoring within the Con- 
servative party itself, including some much respected 
figures and heavily concentrated in the House of Lords. 
Moreover, this opposition bases itself on Good Taste 
and Morality ; in that subtle way that is unique to this 
island it is not so much stated as taken for self-evident 
that only cads would want to have advertising on the 
air. This sort of argument, when urged by peers of 
the realm of impeccable antecedents, backed by the 
bishops, and supported in all the most respectable 
organs of the press, is a force that a Conservative govern- 
ment ignores at its peril. 

Then came the Coronation, with its allegations of the 
most frightful breaches of good form by the commer- 
cialised American networks. Exactly what was inflicted 
on the American viewer on June 2nd will now never 
be known, unless some intpartial judge can have resur- 
rected for him the whole of the many programmes that 


were put out on that day. Some say that it was vulgar 
beyond belief, and they parade the simian figure of 
Mr J. Fred Muggs, whose fame in this country is now 
far greater than any he is ever likely to enjoy at home. 
But Her Majesty’s Ambassador, in response to an 
inquiry from the Foreign Office (the public has not 
been told whether the question began with num or 
nonne), reported that, in the Embassy’s opinion, on 
the whole, it had been well done. A conflict of evidence 
like this, of course, is just what a good controversy 
needs and for a few weeks in June, the question of 
whether or not pills should invade television was the 
hottest topic of domestic politics. 

All this put Ministers in an embarrassing position. 
They were committed to doing something, and the 
Conservative backbenchers in the Commons, mobilised 
in the 1922 Committee, insisted that anything other 
than the original intention would be a confession of 
weakness. They were not afraid of any archbishops. But 
there would obviously be strong opposition in the Lords 
and conceivably even a defeat there. Undoubtedly, if 
put its foot down, the Government could push its policy 
through, but only at the cost of using up much more 
political capital than could be spared or than the whole 
subject is inherently worth, 


* 


So the search for ways out of the dilemma is now on. 
And there is one very obvious way out. What the 
Government is committed to is a measure of compet:- 
tion ; what the critics dislike is the idea of programmes 
being provided, controlled or influenced by advertisers. 
Very well, let the alternative programme be provided 
by another public service corporation, constituted in 
exactly the same way as the BBC, let it keep complete 
control over its programmes (just as an editor Keeps 
control of the editorial contents of his newspaper) and 
let it raise revenue (again, as even the most high-minded 
newspaper does) by allowing the advertiser to fill in the 
interstices with his announcements. There is reason to 
believe that this is the scheme that is currently in vogue. 
Politically, it is an almost complete escape from the 
dilemma. If the Postmaster-General could say, in 
effect “ So great is our admiration for the BBC that we 
want to duplicate it; and as for advertising, we are 
only proposing that our new public service corporation 
should act-as The Times does,” he would silence, or ‘at 
the least embarrass, that considerable part of his critics 
who have connections with those two august institu- 
tions, while the rest of the opposition would have to 
abandon the congenial contrast between the virtue of 
public service and the iniquity of private greed and 
defend the BBC’s monopoly as such, which is less easy. 

The catch about this plan is that ix probably would 
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not work. It has always been very doubtful whether 
enough money could be raised by advertising to pay 
the very heavy costs of a television service—particularly 
since it is apparently not even. to be the second pro- 
gramme, but the third, since the BBC has plans for an 
alternative programme of its own. ‘Television is not 
exactly a goldmine even in America, and the sum total 
of incomes available as a target for advertisers—the 
amount of “ advertisable income,” as one might say—is 
much smaller in this country. Moreover, the advertiser 
might offer considerably less money if he could not 
choose the programmes. The chances are that the new 
corporation would go broke. 

But once minds have been opened to the possibility 
of a middle way, of something that is neither Ariel nor 
Caliban, an almost infinite variety of prospects opens 
up. Let us speculate a little. The BBC plans to create 
a second television programme. This seems to indicate 
that a margin of money sufficient for the purpose exists, 
or can be created, within the revenue raised by licences, 
Moreover, the Post Office still keeps some of the licence 
revenue. The public subscribes this money, not for the 
BBC, but for broadcasting. Why not take some of it to 
help out the new, second corporation, which with its 
two sources of revenue would then be better able to put 
up a good competitive show ? 

Perhaps, however, still not quite good enough. For 
it is a very moot point whether television, in the present 
state of things, could by any means be made to pay 
unless it were subsidised by sound radio. But 
if the principle of competition is right when applied to 
television, surely it is equally right when applied to 
sound radio ? Let the second corporation, the deutero- 
BBC, therefore, share some of the sound wave-lengths 
and, as an inevitable corollary, some more of the licence 
revenue. By this time, the BBC itself will be getting 
very poor. So the final stage in this speculation is that 





it, too, might be abated ender hs Bare of 
poverty willing, to take a little money by advertising, 
provided it continued to reserve to itself full control 
over its programmes other than the advertising 


- announcements themselves. — 


This, of course, is pure Gitiening. But opinion 
on the whole subject is changing rapidly under the 
impact of party politics, and at each stage in the argu- 
ment that has been set out above, there would be 
powerful reasons of politics and finance in favour of 
going further. It is no longer possible to dismiss such 
imaginings as pure fantasy. The result would be that 
the country would have two competing publicly 
appointed corporations, each dedicated to the principle 
of public service, each providing both sound and visual 
programmes, each dependent for the greater part of its 
income on licence revenue, but each empowered to sup- 
plement this revenue by a judicious amount of con- 
trolled advertising. 

In the opinion of a growing body of people—and 
certainly in the opinion of this journal—that would be a 
very acceptable way of organising broadcasting— 
least for the next few years, until technical Revelo op- 
ments permit even more diversity. It would gertainly 
be better than either the present monopoly or the pure 
commercialism of America. But there is a point that 
should be noted by the political scientists. If such a 
result ever comes about, it will not be because wise men 
have sat down together and thought it out as an ideal 
system and have then commended it to their fellow 
citizens by reasoned persuasion: It will be because the 
subject happened, by accident, to fall among politicians, 
who then found themselves pushed by the pressures to 
which they respond along a path which may perhaps, :f 
our speculations are well founded, turn out to be fairly 
satisfactory. This will not be very pleasing to the practi- 
tioners of reason. But it is the way of the world. 


Malenkov’s Gamble 


T= attention of the whole western world was caught 
by Malenkov’s disclosure about the hydrogen 
bomb, and his speech to the Supreme Soviet also 
included a variety of tempting titbits suited to the 
palates of individual nations ranging from France to 
Japan. Yet it is arguable that the passage in the speech 
of greatest import to the free world was one of which 
it took little note, and which was primarily intended for 
the Soviet public. For almost an hour Malenkov 
criticised the present state of Russia’s economy, and he 
appeared to be announcing a striking change of 
economic policy. The Russian economy is the pivot 
on which the whole Communist world effort turns. It 
supports the Red Army—and the Soviet atomic energy 


projects ; its achievements are the bait held out to draw 


other peoples into the Communist camp ; its material 


resources and its vast labour force are the hard core of © 


Communist power. Malenkov has now thrown somo 
glaring light on to the present condition of this normal!y 
shadowed monster, and pointed a new path for iis 
future. What does this revelation amount to, and what 
has the world to hope or fear from it? 

First, in a long historical panegyric, Malenkov 
repeated the familiar and impressive story of the 
development of heavy industry in the Soviet Union ‘« 
a point where, on his showing, 38 million tons of stcc’. 
320 million tons of coal, 52 million tons of oil and 133 
billion kwh of electricity will be produced in 1953. 
Since 1940, ee of Blend ot a. has 
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industry.” The party was praised for having resisted 
‘his fatal ertor ; but no shred of credit was given to 
Stalin. Indeed, Malenkov, having only lately acquired 
I responsibility, seemed to feel free to expose the dead 
master’s failures with unusual frankness when he turned 
review agriculture and light industry. While agree- 
ing that it had been right to make these the Cinderellas 
of the Soviet economy, he spoke at length of “ entire 
districts where agriculture is in a neglected state,” of 
failures in production of potatoes, vegetables and live- 
ck, and even of inadequate fodder. Taxation polity 
as regards the collectivised peasants’ personal small- 
holdings had been wrong and harmful ; the collective 
farms themselves had been inflating their harvest 
statistics. As to consumer goods, they were not only 
scarce, but also shoddy. 
We lag behind in the quality of consumer goods: . . . 
|o the shame of industrial workers, the consumer often 
prefers foreign products. . .. A customer wanting some 
necessary article often has to go t6 another town. .. . 


Malenkov went on to speak of jerry-building, of inade- 
guate housing at new industrial centres, and of failure 

) provide schools and créches. This was something 
more than the familiar denunciation of a particular 
industry or ministry. The strictures covered the whole 
range of items nearest to the ordinary citizen’s heart-— 
tood, clothing, household goods, housing, schools. 
Small wonder that, according to the Communist press, 
Malenkov’s frank exposure of present shortcomings has 
pleased the Russian public. 


* 


His promises have an even more pleasifig sound. 
"he Soviet consumer, that long-forgotten man, is now 
promised “ within two or three years ” (Malenkov used 
(his phrase a dozen times) tauch more meat, fish, butter, 
sugar, Clothing and household goods of all kinds, with 
better quality and nation-wide distribution. The 
peasant is to be taxed less, and paid more for his pro- 
duce ; his tax arrears will be forgotten, and the develop- 
ment of his personal smallholding encouraged—a con- 
cession to his property instinct which ironically recalls 
the fact that Beria was condemned for seeking to under- 
mine collective farming and to restore capitalist ways. 


And all these concessions come on the heels of those’ 


announced earlier this year, such as the cuts in the 
turnover tax om Consumer goods and on the amount 
of wages annually diverted into state loans. 

This is a bid for popularity of a kind unprecedented 
in Soviet history. Under Stalin, small slices of the 
rowing national cake were often passed on to the 
public, but mever on this scale. The targets set for 


consumer goods in Stalin’s last five-year plan are now 


swept aside ; next year the retail trade turnover must 
reach the level promised for 1955. The implication 
‘s clear. Malenkov presents himself to his people as 
‘he efficiency expert, the man who can deliver the 
zoods far faster than his cautious predecessor. 


* Al i es poesia 
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tion of the new maniagement’s policy. Malenkov assures 


the Soviet conservatives that heavy industry will be 
pressed forward as before ; but almost in the same 
breath as his denunciation of the heretics who would 
divert funds to light industry, he speaks of “ including 
the machine-building and other enterprises of heavy 
industsy on a larger scale in the production of con- 
sumer goods.” ‘The peasant will be paid higher prices 
for his foodstuffs, but the consumer will pay no more 
when he buys them. Taxation is to be cut at the same 
time that subsidies are increased. 

Yet it is one thing to sign a promissory note, another 
to keep one’s promise. Malenkov’s notes are all redeem- 
able “in two or three years.” He should have no 
difficulty in creating an immediate impression of com- 
parative wellbeing. One of Stalin’s cautious habits was 
apparently the accumulation of huge reserve stocks, 
some of which can quickly be put on the market. More 
food and consumer goods can be bought from abroad. 
Public money can be saved by pruning the overgrown 
administration. But these are strictly limited expedi- 
ents which cannot possibly suffice to fill the enormous 
bill Malenkov has incurred by his dramatic announce- 
ments.. There remains a gap even larger than that 
which loomed last week in Zverev’s mysterious budget. 

Malenkov reveals that the increase in consumer goods 
is to be achieved “ at the expense of other resources.” 
But what other resources ? Heavy industry is to be 
developed at unrelenting speed ; acknowledged ‘expendi- 
ture on defence remains Virtually unchanged, and a 
costly hydrogen bomb project is apparently now in 
hand; agriculture has. been promised additional 


The Convenience of Cabs 


The evil most to be apprehended from a free trade in 
cabs is, that our streets, like the river, would be more 
than ever crowded with conveniént conveyances. What 
means the public may find out to avoid such a conse- 
quence, without any gentleman undertaking to put down 
the cab convenience, we do not foresee ; but, should it 
arise, it will be the consequence of our streets having im 
many cases been built before carriages were invented, while 
the bulk of the people, like running footmen, had no other 
means of locomotion but their own legs ; and the proper 
deduction from the discrepancy between ‘old and narrow 
streets and modern modes of conveyance is, that the old 
houses must be pulled down and the streets must be 
widened, nor the living multitude denied the use of carts, 
cabs and carriages. We know, however, as little of the 
means by which the inconveniences likely to be occasioned 
by the great increase now takifg place in the number of 
vehicles will hereafter be avoided, as those knew of the 
present want of the public for cabs who first undertook to 

. fegulate hackney carriages. At the same time, the free 
trade system is wiser than theirs and that of their followers, 
since, both having reference to that future of which all 
are equally ignorant, free trade inflicts no present annoy- 
ances and curses no class; either cabmen or merchants, 
with restrictions which cause much present evil and impede 
future improvement. 


The Scanamist 


August 13, 1853 
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equipment, and nothing js said of the lowering of targets 
in any other sector of the Soviet economy. Stalin may 
have been an inefficient administrator, but was he so 
wasteful that it only needs the touch of a new hand 
for the Soviet economy to start pouring forth new 
benefits. like rabbits out of a hat ? 

In his speech, Malenkov himself hints at only two 
possible means by which this sudden outpouring might 
be achieved. His emphasis on trade with the free 
world may imply a new awareness of the losses which 
earlier autarkic policies have inflicted on Russia. He 
is more explicit when he calls for higher productivity 
and lower production costs. In this passage, which 
serves as climax to the half of his speech devoted to 
internal problems, he cites severe losses in coalmining, 
timber, transport and building, and demands that every 
enterprise should cover its costs. Complaints of this 
kind and appeals for more productivity are familiar to 
a Soviet public that has lived with Stakhanovism for 
decades, and the current five-year plan already required 
a 50 per cent rise in productivity ; but it may be that 
this time, with an efficiency expert at the helm, an even 
more intensive campaign is to be launched. 

For the rest, it can only be concluded that Malenkov 
is gambling. Given more carrot and less fiscal stick, 
the Soviet worker and peasant—particularly the latter— 
may indeed prove to be even more productive than 
Stalin dreamed. But they will have to respond quickly 
and enthusiastically to the new stimuli if Malenkov’s 
self-imposed pledges are to be fulfilled. He has staked 
his future on this experiment, and retreat is scarcely 
possible. On the one hand, the pressure from below 


‘‘ This Desirable 


[= the last two years a new feature has 

appeared in the suburban landscape; estate 
agents’ notice boards, after mouldering in dark places 
for a decade, are being rescued and repainted in increas- 
ing numbers, and fixed to house fronts, declaring them 
“For Sale.” This is the outward sign of a change in 
the market for houses with vacant possession that is 
being watched with misgiving by perhaps as much as 
one-third of the householders in the country. 

The pressure for houseroom since the end of the war 
has led a good many people, who would have preferred 
rented accommodation, to sink their savings in house 
purchase as the only way of finding a home of their own. 
Licensing has until recently restricted the chance of 
building a new house to those in a few special categories, 
and existing owner-occupied property has a very slow 
turnover (in the sense of sellers who leave the market 
entirely, as distinct from those who remain in the market 
to seek another house), But the operation of rent 
restriction since the war has kept the market supplied 
with a steady flow of houses for sale with vacant posses- 


is very real ; since Scolin's dail the aspirations of the 
Soviet public have been allowed to grow to such a point 
that the only way to check them now would be to 
conjure up-a grave external threat. On the other | hand, 
the more conservative minds in the Kremlin mist be 
considerably disturbed by the Malenkov experiment, 
and any sign that it was failing might encourage them 
to force a reversal of policy. 

What does all this imply for the free world> 
Although the Malenkov experiment is still in its early 
stages, some tentative conclusions may perhaps be 
reached. In reaching out for his goal, Malenkoy seems 
to have made himself at least temporarily dependent on 
two factors not wholly under his control—a continued 
international détente, and more trade with the West, 
If this dependence is real, it must affect the bargaining 
strength of the parties in any future parleys between the 
great powers. Yet, if the Soviet experiment fails, 
Malenkov (or those who replace him) may find it 
necessary to increase international tension in order to 
persuade the Russian public to tighten its belt again. 
There would thus seem to be clear limits to the extent 
to which the West can bargain. But in addition to 
these facets of the more immediate situation, there is 
surely a long-term conclusion to be drawn. If Soviet 
Russia is now moving, for the first time, into a phase 
of its life in which the consumer, the ordinary man in 
the street, is no longer a forgotten man but a significant 
and growing political force, the whole range of Com- 
munist policies may have to be adapted, perhaps in 
startling ways, to fit this new situation. In that case, the 
free world too will need to do some intensive rethinking. 


Residence . . 9.7" 


sion. What landlord sought to re-let a controlled house 
as it fell empty when by yielding to an importunate 
purchaser he could often realise a sum that would earn 
twice as much in gilt-edged as the house would yield in 
income? By making laadlordism unprofitable, the Rent 
Acts have helped to create a new class of property 
owner, and in the process to restore the building society 
movement to something like its prewar prosperity, in a 
period when its customary business of loans on new 
private houses has been almost unobtainable. 
Competitive bidding and a plentiful supply of money 
continuously drove up the prices of houses sold with 
vacant possession, until by the end of 1951 any empty 
house in the medium ranges was worth three or three 
and a half times as much as it had been when it was 
twelve years younger—often twelve years of wartime 
neglect or even damage. On the whole, it was the dearer 
houses whose prices increased most rapidly—possibly 
because the operation of the Rent Acts held back the 
market in small property bought for investment and not 
for occupation, and thus tended to —— the valua- 
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-ions on which building societies cautiously based their 
advances. But the almost continuous rise up to 1951, 
ind the sharp downward turn after that date, are com- 
mon to all classes, as is also the present uncertain equi- 
librium. Houses worth under £2,500 are generally said 
to have fallen by from 10 to 1§ or even, in some areas, 20 
per cent from the peak prices of 1951, and dearer houses 
by anything from 1§ to 25 per cent, although in excep- 
tionally prosperous areas (in Bournemouth, for example) 
the fall has been much less. On the whole, it is the 
dearest houses and the smaller pre-1914 houses whose 
prices have fallen most heavily and whose equilibrium 
is even NOW most precarious. 


- 


* 


Until 1951, the consolation of those who snatched 
in a hurry for a house for which they paid thus extrava- 
gantly was that others were doing the same, and that 
their savings were appreciating in value as prices rose. 
For people with little financial margin to spare, moving 
from one town to another became a matter of balancing 
the simultaneous sale and purchase of houses in an 
operation as full of anxiety as crossing a deep stream 
from one boulder to the next. But movement was not 
impossible, and people who were accustomed to deal- 
ing in money terms of a few pounds per week could 
still manage the buying and selling of a single capital 
asset worth a hundred, or even a couple of hundred, 
times their weekly wages, with a margin for error. The 
change from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market since the end 
of 1951, however, has altered the position quite radically 
for owners without other resources. A fall in house 
prices has social effects quite different from a cheapening 
of any other commodity, not only because houses cost 
so much relatively to incomes, but also because the 
owner occupier’s personal stake is usually limited to the 
harrow margin between total cost and mortgage-——the 
margin which is eaten up by a fall in price. 

When house prices are rising the man with a £2,500 
house which he bought a few years ago with £500 and 
a {2,000 mortgage is no doubt annoyed at having to 
pay £3,000 for the same kind of property if he moves 
to a new town. But if he realises £3,000 for his old one 
he has in place of his original {500 a sum of £1,000 
in hand and can start again with a mortgage of £2,000 
as before (ignoring some out-of-pocket expenses). The 
reverse process, however, is not so satisfactory. Suppose 
the same £2,500 house, instead of rising in price, drops 
to {2,000—or anywhere near it, The seller, after clear- 
ing his mortgage, is often left without the ready means 
to buy even the cheapest house in its place. _If he has 
other resources with which to start buying again, he is, 
Of course, no worse off in the long run for exchanging 
houses on a falling market (that is, if he buys an 
identical house in another town for £2,000, with a 
£1,500 mortgage, he is still in the position of owning 
a house but with £500 less of debts to set off against 
his lost ‘£500—so that, in an accounting sense, he is all 
square). But few people can see it like that, and still 
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fewer can find a second large sum in‘cash. The majority 


are faced with the choice of staying where they are or . 
of living in furnished lodgings. The effect of such a | 
situation on the mobility of the people concerned is | 
almost certainly crippling. How many people are tied 


to their homes-in this way it is difficult to guess. It 
depends on estimates of just when the curve of house 


prices on its way up passed the point it has now reached | 
on its way down again ; if it is assumed to be as long ; 


ago as 1948, building societies have issued mortgages 


to a million and a half people since ther’, which gives : 


some indication of the number of people who may have 
been stranded by this receding tide. 

The several reasons why vacant houses have fallen so 
sharply in price are obvious, but which factors have 
most weight it is hard to say. In the case of houses 
from {£3,000 upward, the greater scarcity of ready 
money is obviously the most important. Fewer small 
businesses are making the bountiful profits that enable 
their owners to have the house they fancy at any price. 
The rising cost of living, affecting the upkeep of big 
houses, is also a constant pressure bringing more of 
them on to the market. More generally, the increases 
in the Bank Rate that followed the last change in govern- 
ment, and the anticipation of strong anti-inflationary 
measures were sufficient to make people “ wait and see ” 
before buying houses, and so start prices on the down- 
ward path, although the increased interest rates on 
mortgages were in themselves probably of little 
importance to intending purchasers. The promise of 
freer private building under a Conservative Minister 
of Housing also had an effect even before the end of 
1952, when development charges were finally abolished 
and the permitted proportion of building licences for 
private enterprise raised to half the total number of 
new houses. Yet a third factor which deserves mention 
is the reaction of lenders on mortgage. Bank overdrafts 
have been tightened up, which may have affected a few 
purchasers of bigger houses ; but even more important, 
the rank and file of buyers have become aware of the 
building societies’ increasing reluctance to lend as 
generously as before on second-hand property, 
especially of the older type. 


* 


How much further prices will fall before reaching 
equilibrium is a subject of considerable speculation. [t 
depends, of course, very largely on the speed and cost of 
private enterprise building. Until this year, the diffi- 
culty and delay in obtaining a licence to build a new 
house kept the price of existing second-hand houses 
well above the cost of building their counterparts from 
scratch, This margin (the value of the “ bird in hand” 
to the prospective buyer) is disappearing now that 
festrictions on private building are coming off. Indeed, 
éven some postwar houses sited in less popular places 
have been reselling at less than cost. 

For a long time, however, the general costliness of 
houses relative to other commodities is likely to equate 
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the values of the so-called “modern” house of post-, 
1918 vintage with that of new building. The “ old” 
pre-1914 properties, on the other hand, while not 
unaffected by present-day costs, are drawn into a 
different orbit—that of the property investment market. 
It is the unique feature of houses as a commodity that 
the prices of intrinsically similar specimens are subject 
to such a variety of arbitrary influences. Old houses 
within the sphere of the Rent Acts—which includes the 


vast majority—and whose tenants, if any, therefore — 


have security of tenure, realise three distinct prices 
according to whether they are valued as investments, 
for sale to the sitting tenant, or with vacant possession. 
The second and third alternatives represent a lesser or 
a greater degree of monopoly value to the seller. As new 
building gradually increases the number of houses for 
sale, buyers will be able to discriminate more than they 
did between the modern and the old-fashioned types, 
and the gap between their price-levels is bound to 
increase. 

But so long as statutory tenancies under the Rent 
Acts remain in force for the majority of old properties, 
they cannot flood on to the market in great numbers ; 
and so long as new building costs remain high and so 
keep modern houses out of reach of many people, an 
element of monopoly in a limited “cheap” market 
seems likely to persist for any old house offered with 
vacant possession. The biggest total fall in price will 
probably occur in the large old houses, too big by 
modern standards for single residences, passing out of 
temporary occupation for commercial or institutional 
use, and uneconomic to adapt to modern requirements 


| Notes of the Week 





Conflict of Powers in France 


ITH two million strikers paralysing the public services 
W\ of France and the movément spreading to private 
industry, the initial cause of the outburst has been forgotten. 
The strikes are not now against governmental decrees, nor 
even against the principle of government by decree. They 
are clearly an attempt by the left-wing parties to change the 
parliamentary balance by outside action, to impose the right 
of opposition by strike. Unable to topple a centre-right 
government in the Assembly, they are trying to register 
their vote of non-confidence outside the chamber. It is a 
near-revolutionary situation which must cause France’s 
patient allies the deepest concern. ; 
The disparity between cause and effect is grotesque. Any 
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wong as lca athe can execs a Tent control 
on all newly converted flats: — 

Is tite Snip SAPO) AARC tly WE boon and slump 
in the housing market ?- Probably none, unless it js 
the old truth that the aftermath of inflation must aly ays 
hurt somebody ; or the other old truth that control 
of prices, by creating anomalies, fends im the end to 
create as much injustice as it prevents. The moral js 
not, however, that home-ownership is itself an in: 
tion to be discouraged. The popular Biketions 1 to it 
on the grounds that it discourages the mobili: 3 
labour are obviously true, and in times, like the pres 
of falling prices the financial barriers to movement are 
often absolute. But in normal times. the greater re- 
luctance to leave an owner-occupied as Compared with 
a merely rented house is usually psychological and 
sentimental rather than financial. It is easy to exag- 
gerate the social drawbacks of widespread home 
ownership, but the advantages can hardly be over- 
stated. At a time when thrift has ceased to be a 
national habit and capital accumulation by whatever 
means has become an urgent necessity, the widespread 
practice of house-buying by people of small means 
represents a pure gain of considerable dimensions to 
the savings movement. By buying houses on mort- 
gage during the best earning years of their lives, people 
who would not otherwise save a penny contrive to put 
by large sums invested in an essential capital asset. 
And this holds true whether the houses they buy are 
new or second hand. Any fashion which encourages. 
thrift is not to be despised. 





French government would have to take immediate measures 
to close the budgetary gap and long-term moves to prevent 
an almost pérmanent state of semi-bankruptcy, unjustified 
by France’s natural and human resources. The decrees were 
only first cautious steps in the direction of solvency. s 
body in France agrees that the economy of the count: 
cannot be restored without an operation, yet each success” : 
doctor loses his job on producing the knife. From M. Lanicl 
the workers are apparently unwilling to accept even pills. 
The decree on the age of retirement of public servants, the 
immediate pretext for the outburst, has finally proved {arly 
innocuous and the Government has expressed its willingness 
to discuss any grievances. Yet the strikes are unabated. ‘he 
newcomer Laniel is paying the penalty for the inaction of 
his predecessors, and the workers. mistrust, profoundly any 
reform initiated by right-wing volit 
Already under suspicion es ich man’s team, M. Laniel’s 
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sovernment-committed one grave mistake. The special 
powers granted to it did not include the right to change the 
cal system. Presenting its programme piecemeal, it left 
elf open to wild accusations that it soaks only the weak 
the civil servants or small shopkeepers—and spares the 
»h. At this point the Socialists had to jump forward in 
defence of the people who vote for them. The goyern- 
nent may not be given the opportunity to disprove its 
tics, for the Assembly is hiding its head in the holiday. 
oA Meanwhile,.M. Laniel, armed with special powers, 
sicks to his guns, Yet, with the threat of an imminent 
ceneral strike, the few additional signatures—besides those 
Socialists and Communists—needed to reconvene the 
an may be found. The deputies will then have to 
make up their mind whether they still stand by M. Laniel 
or é .ccept the dictation of the strikers and choose a surgeon 
more acceptable to them. The Socialists in particular will 
have to ask themselves whether, in trying to seize the leader- 
of the workers from the Communists, they have not 
ved clumsily into their hands and let loose a movement 

inst parliament that they will be unable to control. 


Will Beria be Tried? 


t is by no means certain that Beria will be brought to 
| public trial. On the last day of its session last week 
the Supreme Soviet approved, it is true, a governmental 
decree dismissing the former deputy premier and trans- 
ferring his case to the Supreme Court for consideration. 
But this was a routine decision. More significant may be 
another decree, to which the same body affixed its rubber 
stamp, dismissing the present Soviet attorney-general and 
vutting in his place Roman A. Rudyenko. This man is 
remembered 'in the West as the Soviet prosecutor at Nurem- 
berg and has been attorney-general in the Ukraine. At 
the same time the election of three new members of the 
Court was approved. Otherwise, the Beria affair seemed 
tv be played down during the Supreme Soviet’s meeting 
and vituperation was left to two second-rate performers 
(rom his own native Georgia. One of them, A. I. Mirt- 
‘khulava, spoke with particular vehemence against the 
“ traitor” who had attempted—of course.without success— 
‘to sow discord among Soviet people.” 

[n anticipation of the verdict at a trial that may never 
be held, Malenkov’s former left-hand man has already been 

\cprived by the Supreme Soviet of all his titles and orders. 
This presumption of guilt contrasts strangely with the 
promises of “ liberalisation ” heard in the early days after 

Stalin’s death. For the moment, at-least, this trend must 
be judged to have been checked. Throughout the Supreme 
Soviet’s proceedings there was no reference to the “ con- 
stitutional rights of the Soviet citizen” and no mention of 
(he amnesty. The project of a new legal code, which. was 
‘o have been submitted to the Supreme Soviet within thirty 
days of the ammesty, seems to have faded into thin air. 
These facts seem to add further weight to the view, para- 
doxical though it may seem, that the police chief Beria 
was personally identified with the relatively liberal policy 
‘nitiated between March and June, “But they do not answer 
questions about his motives, which may have been those 
vf personal ambition, of realistic statesmanship or of 
sympathy with all that Stalin had repressed. 
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The Liberals Win in Canada 


Liberal Party in Canada has won the federal election 
with a loss of no more than ten seats. There is a possi- 
bility of minor change, as a result of recounts or from late 
voting papers from the Canadian forces overseas, but the 
results so far give the Liberals 171 seats, the Conservatives 
50, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 23, Social 
Credit 15 and Independents 6. The Conservatives gained 
only two seats ; CCF and Social Credit strengthened their 
holds on Saskatchewan and Alberta respectively. Mr St. 
Laurent has a working majority of 67 over every possible 
combination against his party, and in fact three of the inde- 
pendents are more likely to be on his side of the House than 
the other. Canada has clearly decided that it is not time 
for a change. Few thought that the result would be other- 
wise ; indeed the only noticeable changes in the volume of 
support the Liberals have received in each province appear 
to have been in Saskatchewan, where they lost ground on the 
Government’s refusal to push ahead with a large irrigation 
and hydro-electric power project on the South Saskatchewan 
River, and in Newfoundland, where they gained ground 
federally from the drive shown by Mr Smailwood’s provin- 
cial Liberal government in fostering new secondary indus- 
tries in the island. Above all, the Government has had the 
benefit of Mr St. Laurent himself as its leader. Canada is 
so vast that the personality of the man at the head of affairs 
is extremely important. He must be someone with whom 
every voter can feel he is at least acquainted, and Mr St. 
Laurent has become that kind of man. 

But, in the end, the election has answered only one ques- 
tion: should the Liberals be given another term of office ? 
It was not fought on any real major issue (the Conservatives’ 
offer to reduce taxation by $500 million was not an issue } 
it was a bait). It leaves the Government still facing its 
main preoccupation, external trade, with no more guidance 
from the electorate than the comment that it has done all 
right, so far. The Canadian Government is just as con- 
cerned over United States trade policy as this country is, 
and for very much the same reasons. It has the added 
anxiety of watching the price of wheat begin to slip, and 
with a record crop_now reported. Mr Lester Pearson has 
still to walk his delicate path in foreign policy, by inclina- 
tion drawn towards British caution, by proximity unabic 
to move too far away from the Washington line. 

Internally, this election, and its result, will have its 
greatest impact on the future of the Conservative and the 
Social Credit parties. It will be a long time before a party 
such as the CCF has any future in Camada (and when iz 
does, its progranime will not be that of the CCF today), 
Until that happens, the only alternative to the Liberals 
must come from the right. Having failed individually, will 
the parties of the right combine to create a more effective 
opposition ? 


Watchdog on the Boards? 


ARLIAMENT set itself a vexed problem when it placed the 
nationalised industries under the control of public 
corporations. After the postwar rash of nationalisation and 
public corporations had subsided, it quickly became obvious 
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that the new bodies would not of themselves guarantee that 
the industries concerned—or the overseas ventures like the 
groundnut scheme—would be profitable or be run solely in 
the public interest. Parliament soon saw that, as the pro- 
tector of the taxpayer and consumer, it had to exercise much 
more supervision than bad earlier been thought necessary. 

But where was the line to be drawn between direct, 
day-to-day supervision and general responsibility? And 
how much information was Parliament entitled to? Was 
the annual publication of accounts, with their subsequent 
examination by the Committee of Public Accounts, all that 
was necessary for Parliament to act as an effective watchdog? 
In December, 1951, a Select Committee was appointed to 
answer these questions as they affect the nationalised 
industries, and its second report was published this week 
(HMSO, 4s.). In its first report, which appeared last 
autumn (The Economist, November 22nd, 1952, page §23), 
the committee concentrated on questions to Ministers. In 
its second it makes much more far-reaching proposals. In 
brief these are that a new committee of the House of 
Commons should be set up which would take over from the 
Public Accounts Committee the work of examining the 
accounts of the nationalised industries ; unlike that com- 
mittee, however, it would have the power and the duty to 
have regard not merely to “present and past financial 
probity and stability but to future plans and programmes,” 
and the power to get information on policy. Its staff should 
include an officer of the status of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General and at least one professional accountant. 
The proposed committee would probably not be able to 
examine in detail each nationalised industry every year. The 
Select Committee therefore suggests that for the information 
of Parliament as a whole each corporation should publish 
with its annual accounts 


the best estimate it can make of the percentage increase or 
decrease since the date of its establishment in the average 
cost to the consumer of its products or services, taken as 
a whole. 


Further, the corporations should also. be encouraged to 
prepare for the committee statements on_ their. anticipated 
revenue and expenditure. 

Perhaps the proposed committee would be a more judicial 
bedy if it could include members of the House of Lords— 
a suggestion the Select Committee regretfully and not very 
convincingly turns down. But it is to be congratulated on 
its bold and constructive attempt to ensure that the boards 
are effectively accountable to Parliament while still retaining 
their freedom in detailed administration. 


Watching the Watchdog 


F public beards should be made more effectively account- 
I able to Parliament, does the same thing apply to. the 
universities ? They are not state institutions, but they are 
in receipt of a great deal of public money. This is 
becoming a perennial controversy. Last year the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts raised the question ; later. the 
Select Committee on Estimates returned to the attack, 
and last week the Public Accounts Committee struck another 
and harder blow for Parliament's right to know more. 

The striking feature of university financing in_ this 
country is that the sum of money voted by Parliament is 
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handed over to the University Grants Committee, which 
allocates it to the universities ; and that the Treasury does 
not supervise the expenditure. There has been no criticism 
of this system as applied to the recurrent grants made for 
carrying on the universities’ work. It is suggested only 
that the use of non-recurrent grants—those made for new 
building and equipment—should be scrutinised on Parlia- 
ment’s behalf by the Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
To this the Treasury replied, last November, that such 
inspection would have two objects: to see that the money 
had been used for the purposes for which it was allocated 
and to detect extravagance. Both these objects, it claimed, 
were secured by the present arrangements, through the 
University Grants Committee’s auditors .and through its 
works and buildings subcommittee. As the Treasury 
pointed out, control over expenditure on buildings would 
inevitably mean some ‘control over academic policy. And 
that it is precisély what the existence of the University 
Grants Committee is designed to prevent. 

The Committee of Public Accounts is not convinced by 
this reply. It has been particularly disturbed by what it 
regards as over-generous treatment of London University. 
Fears that the Treasury is in general “ too generous ” seem 
out of place at a time when the universities are struggling 
to maintain their existing work against a background of 
costs that rise faster than their income. Nevertheless, the 
Treasury and the universities might be wise not to dig in 
their toes too firmly. The amount of public money now 
going to the universities has increased too much since pre- 
war days for the same easygoing relationship to be entirely 
appropriate. Any sort- of control by Parliament over 
academic policy is, of course, to be avoided—and even 
control over building projects could involve questions of 
academic policy. But it is the spirit in which arrangements 
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are worked that matters, and the universities are likely to 
retain more freedom if they acknowledge Parliament's right 
:o increased information than if they risk giving the impres- 
sion that they have something to hide. 


Kashmir Coup 


nN the question of Kashmir Mr Nehru and his govern- 
ment now appear to stand in a position somewhat 
imilar to that of Mr Liagat Ali Khan and his cabinet 
when the tribesmen first raided Kashmir in October, 1947. 
Mr Nehru, that is to say, must be taken at his word—just 
1s Mr Liagat Ali Khan was believed everywhere except 
in India—when he denies complicity in recent events there, 
But even if the coup last week-end, which substituted a 
more pro-Indian administration for that of Sheikh Abdullah, 
was not the work of the Indian government, it seems unlikely 
that no one in Delhi knew anything about it. The result 
has been to tighten India’s direct hold on the Indian part 
f Kashmir and to strengthen considerably Mr Nehru’s 
personal position in any further dealings with Pakistan. On 
the other hand, Sheikh Abdullah was extremely popular in 
Kashmir, whereas his successor, the former deputy prime 
minister, Bakshi Ghulam Muhammad, is not. 

It is significant that the change has produced riots in 
Srinagar for the first time since the Kashmir dispute began, 
and it looks as if India-might have won a plebiscite under 
the old regime but would not now. All this has been the 
climax to eighteen months of increasing friction between 
Delhi and Srinagar, in which Sheikh Abdullah, ‘formerly 
Mr Nehru’s friend and protégé of twenty years standing, 
had spoken and acted more and more boldly in favour of 
complete Kashmiri independence. Sheikh Abdullah was 
sometimes suspected, as a Moslem, of trying to lead his 
countrymen away from India for mixed reasons of religion, 
personal ambition and honest belief that it was the only 
road to peace. Whatever his motives or aims, his fault 
was to be too direct about it, and he is now in custody— 
after being dismissed by the young Sadar-i-Riyasat or hen 
of the state of Kashmir. 

Reactions in Karachi have been anxious and sete 
Leaders of the Azad Kashmir movement have been called 
into conference and public opinion has strongly supported 
the move of the prime minister, Mr Mahomed Ali, to 
request a personal meeting with Mr Nehru at the earliest 
opportunity. If Mr Nehru’s design continues to be to do 
nothing, he is in a better position to pursue it. But by so 
patently thwarting Pakistan’s hopes, these latest events 
have precipitated a fresh crisis which may yet end in a 
serious renewal of dangerous Indo-Pakistani tension. 


Bluntness Fails in Japan 


M" Dutves’s visit to the Far East had two main 
purposes, only one of which—the wooing of Mr 
Rhee—has been generally remarked. Fhe other concerned 
Japan. During his brief stay in Tokyo, the Secretary of 
State seems to have spoken with unusual bluntness to the 
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prime minister, Mr Yoshida, on the subject of Japan's 


_ contribution to its own defence. The armistice in Korea 


has made the Americans more anxious, and the Japanese 
more reluctant, to settle this question. Mr Dulles, appat- 
ently, asked rather tartly why Japan could raise only four 
divisions when South Korea had seventeen ; Mr Yoshida, 
on the other hand, is inclined to think that the now strong 
South Korean army is a shield behind which his country 
can feel at ease without assuming too great a burden: itself. 
Japanese confidence is further increased by the knowledge 
that the United States, prevented by the armistice from 
increasing its forces on Korean soil, but anxious to have 
reserves not too far from a battlefront that may come to 
life again, has already added a third division to its security 
force in Japan. 

It is clear that there will be little immediate response to 
Mr Dulles’s exhortations, But it is far from clear what the 
Secretary of State hoped to achieve. An article on page 159 
describes the atmosphere in which Japanese rearmament 
has now to be discussed in Tokyo. On the one hand, the 
Yoshida government is already in a weak position vis-d-vis 
the opposition parties whose common factor is anti-Ameri- 
canism. On the other, the Japanese are fully aware that the 
more slowly they respond to American appeals for rearma- 
ment, the greater their prospects of getting more economic 
aid. In these circumstances, every move which reveals 
America’s anxiety that Japan should rearm at once is likely 
to be self-defeating. Given the present international 
climate, the Secretary of State might well consider whether 
it is now wise or necessary to press so vigorously for the 
rearming of a Japan which, like a number of other countries, 
has come to look upon the strengthening of its own defences 
less as a national interest than as an act of grace towards the 
United States. 


Troubles in Ceylon 


N spite of widespread strikes and disorders the Ceylon 

government is standing firm on its budget decision to 
cut food subsidies. The troubles started with a three-hour 
strike of dockworkers in Colombo ; but later there were 
more general disorders, and a demonstration outside the 
House of Representatives which led to violence. In parlia- 
ment the opposition patties temporarily joined ranks and 
staged a walk-out ; the Communists have not been slow in 
turning events to their own gain. 

The budget proposals presented on July 23rd attempt 
to deal with Ceylon’ s steadily worsening economic position. 
Its gravest feature is the adverse balance of payments, whi:h 
has resultéd in a reduction of foreign assets to 685 million 
rupees at the end of June compared with 999 million rupets 
in June last year. Though some improvement, resulting 
from the restriction on imports, has occurred in the past 
six months, more fundamental measures are required. An 
important part of the government’s programme is the six 
year development plan ; but the funds to finance this project 
are lacking. The government therefore found it necessary 
to reduce its ordinary commitments so as to provide 
development capital out of revenue. The axe fell on the 
food subsidies. Imported rice and wheat formerly carried 
heavy subsidies; in the case of rice the government paid 











on the average 82 cents per measure (of 2 Ib) which it sold 
to consumers at 25 cents. As a result food subsidies, cost- 
ing the government 255 million rupees in 1951-1952 and 
in 1952-53 161.million, take over a fifth of the revenue, 
The disputed decision puts a. ‘Leavy burden on the 
labouring classes, whose main food 1s rice. But the govern- 
ment was able to soften the blow by increasing the basic 
ration of rice. This enabled consumers to buy all their 
requirements at rationed prices, whereas formerly they 
had to supplement their inadequate ration in the free 
market at prices well above the ration price. The Ceylon 
government’s fortitude and good sense in relieving the 


budget of an intolerable burden are in refreshing contrast - 


to the unrealistic policies of other Asian governments. 


The Price of Burma’s Rice 


KEATER cO-operation between Asian governments would 
G simplify their individual economic problems. It is 
absurd, for example, that Burma should be squeezing money 
out of its neighbours for its own development programme, 
and thereby threatening the development programmes of 
these other countries—for example, Ceylon. In recent 
yeurs Burma has taken full advantage of its strong position 
in a sellers’ market to exact high prices for rice sold to 
neighbouring South East Asian countries. As_ the 
entire rice export trade is in the hands of a govern- 
ment body, the Burmese government has been able to 
dictate prices. In sales to neighbouring countries the price 
on government contracts has been {60 per ton, which 
is more by {5 per ton than the price paid by Ceylon for 
Chinese rice. It is impossible to make a comparison with 
the so-called free market prices which range from {80 
to £90 per ton, as these are artificial markets protected in 
one way or another from outside competition by govern- 
ment action. There is, however, a general impression that 
since supply has now caught up with demand the price 
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situation. San 2k beskach-coiaealaes customers have been reluctant 
wa bao anand 
unsold surpluses piling up in the country. 

The Burmese government has not so far shown any si, n 
of reducing its price, though it is obviously worried. 
Indeed, it has sent goodwill trade teams to various countries 
presumably in order to sound out the markets. The 
government’s own explanation is that profits from the s2 
of Se sre sn indigent A S9 feteave 0d 1h 
it is working on an ambitious. plan for economic develop- 
ment to cost more “£500 million over eight years. 
Most of this will have- to be" raised 
for reasons of “its ‘own, ‘has- ee 








owever, they would be simpler 
if the Burmese erent cal be persuaded to adopt 
commie wien we euet Sepia 





Wages and Exports 


OLLOWING What has become an caablisbed annual 

pattern, the accumulation of wage claims is working up 
to its autumn peak. It will be a cqnsiderably higher peak 
than that of last year, for the claims are partly a return 
to the attack on the 1952 agreements, partly an anticipation 
of the further increase in living costs to be expected as the 
apparatus of subsidy is further dismantled. The annual 
conference of the three railway unions has produced « 
claim for a general increase of 15 per cent. Last year the 
corresponding claim was for 10 per cent, although the 
ultimate award was only seven shillings a week. 

The engineers’ and shipbuilders’ claim for an increase 
of 15 per cent is now being considered by the employers. 
At the annual conference of the unions’ confederation this 
week the president, Mr H. G. Brotherton, rehearsed the 
familiar arguments: real wage rates—as opposed to earn- 
ings—have fallen since 1947, while productivity has 
increased and profits have risen uninterruptedly. He 
discounted the employers’ argument that to grant the wage 
claim would endanger British exports. But the export 
statistics show that this argument cannot be dismissed so 
easily. Engineering exports in the first five months of this 
year were some 3 per cent lower than the average for 1952. 
In contrast, German products have not lost any 
ground, and exports of machinery and vehicles from the 
United States are higher than the average for last year. 
It is market conditions in 1953 that are important in 
deciding the wage claim, not calculations of whether wage 
rates are or ate not in real terms higher than in 1947. And 
why 1947 estan Spd Why not 1938? 

The. Taecueee workers” have made 
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Avon made certain of it long 
before the first Avon H.M. 
| tyre was sold . . . Higher 
{ mileage was assured with 

H a tougher rubber compound 

f and a spectacular advance 

(| im tread design which per- 
| mitted extra depth and 
thickness.. Thousands of 
motorists have now proved 
higher mileage tO be an 
absolute fact. It must mean 
@ great saving to your 
pocket too! 

Write now for an illustrated 

folder “The Story behind the 

Greatest Development in Car 
Tyre Construction’’, sent 

free on request to The Avon 

India Rubber Co. Lid., 

Melksham, Wilts. 
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BRUSH through the Power Barrier 


P ae ye ae 
‘ oe, 
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The sea in all its moods presents a barrier to world communications. 
A power barrier—for modern ships need power to overcome it. 

And the world relies on ships—and the supplies they bring—to fight 
poverty and raise living standards everywhere. 

While you read this, THE BRUSH GROUP is helping mankind burst —. 
through this power barrier. Over the waters of the world, in tropical heat 
and Arctic cold, in storm and calm, ply ships propelled by diesel engines 
and using diesel-powered electrical generating plant—supplied by Associated 
British Oil Engines (Marine) Ltd., a member of THE BRUSH GROUP. 


Every day THE BRUSH GROUP power units are speeding ships through 


the seven seas, to deliver more quickly —and so, more often-—the food and capital 
goods the world so desperately needs. 


THE BRUSH GROUP 


Manufacturers of diesel engines and electrical equipment for agricultural, traction, industrial and marine purposes. 


The Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. « Petters Ltd. « J. and 4. McLaren Ltd. 
The National Gas and Oiji Engine Co. Ltd. « Mirriees, Bickerton and Day, Ltd, 


DUKE’S COURT: DUKE STREET-ST. JAMES'S- LONDON 8.W.1.- AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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,ctual wage claims will doubtless be scaled down ; the policy 
of the try-om has its strategic inside the unions 
and vis-a-vis the employers. But the effect of even a small 
rise in wages can be sefious. The 3 per cent rise in con- 
sumption in the first quarter, and signs of a further rise 
since, are warning signals of a renewed threat of internal 
nflition—from which exports would certainly suffer. 


Change in Uganda 


HE changes to be made in the Legislative Council of 
t Uganda next January, announced in an exchange of 
despatches between the Governor and Mr Lyttelton, repre- 
sents a further step.towards self-government for the protec- 
‘orate. The balance between Africans, Europeans and 
Asians has, however, not been altered, though “ unofficials ” 
as a whole will become more influential in the new chamber. 
\t present the Legislative Council consists of 16 official and 
(6 unofficial members ; of the latter 8 are Africans, elected 
to represent the four provinces, four are Europeans and four 
ire Asians, appointed by the Governor: In the enlarged 
council, theré will be fourteen unofficial Africans, seven 
Europeans and seven Asians. But the Africans will be 
indirectly elected to represent districts on the West African 
pattern, which will mean that they will have constituencies 
in a more realistic sense. In addition, of the nominated 
official members, a proportion will be crossbenchers, on the 
Kenya model, required to vote with the government’ only 
on issues of confidence. There will, therefore, be much 
mote room for manoeuvre in the larger house, from which 
may emerge the political experience and leadership to take 
Uganda a stage further—presumably to the introduction of 
unofficial “‘ Members” for various departments as in 
Kenya or Northern Rhodesia. 


* 


It is specifically stated that these changes, like the recent 
constitutional changes in the Gambia, have been brought in 
on the British Government’s own initiative and not as the 
result of local pressure. In the case of Uganda, the object 
of the changes seems to be to create a more defined sense 
of Uganda unity, or nationhood, from the diverse tribes 
composing the territory. If they succeed in this desirable 
object, however, the effect will be a strong demand for even 
greater African representation. Uganda, unlike Kenya and 
Tanganyika, is not a country of white or Asian settlement, 
but the shaping of its communal representation at the 
moment is nearer to the model of the proposed Tanganyika 
constitution than to that of the West African colonies. The 
Gambia, for example, suffers from political inexperience in 
the hinterland, or protectorate. Yet under the recent 
changes there the method of electing members has been 
extended ; am unofficial majority will exist both in the 
Legislative and it the Executive Councils ; and a first 
instalment of ministerial responsibility has been introduced. 

[t may be that the changes prepared for Uganda have 
been planned with an eye on ‘se uncertainties of Kenya’s 
constitutional future, and perhaps because recommendations 
‘bout East African co-operation generally may appear in 
the Royal Commission’s report. Although the way is 
cleared for political advance in Uganda, it is evident that 
there is no disposition to resort to the forced marches 
‘owards self-government being made on the West Coast. 
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Federation for Nigeria 


HE interim communiqué from the Nigerian constitu- 
-. tional conference, which stated that the Northern 
Pe>ples’ Congress accepted the principle of federation. for 
Nigeria, suggests that the immediate deadlock has been 
broken. It was perhaps issued to show that the conference 
is moving to a Constructive stage. As long as the Northern 
Peoples’ Congress stuck rigidly to its eight-point pro- 
gramme, there was little prospect of the conference ending 
in agreement. The Congress’s maximum offer was little more 
than a Customs union, with a non-political federal agency to 
run communications from a neutral headquarters—for which 
purpose Lagos was to be detached from the Western Region. 
But the North’s stand for autonomy in this form was always 
intended as a means of bargaining ; what matters is the 
corresponding concessions made by the other Nigerian 
leaders to keep the Northern Province in the Union, and 
on this the communiqué was wisely and discreetly quiet. 
Everything will depend on the form of federation which 
emerges from the discussion. The Macpherson Constitution 
broke down because it was too complicated and because it 
seemed almost to have been designed to perpetuate at the 
centre the regional differences of Nigeria ; the result of 
over-legalistic ideas in the Colonial Office’s drafting. The 
federal house proved in effect to be a conference of dele- 
gates from the regions, whereas in successful federations—— 
which are fewer than is often realised—much depends upon 
the breeding of a federal politician quite distinct in attitude 
and outlook from the “ parish pump politician” of the 
province, state or region. The difficulty of achieving this 
unity. at the centte despite strong regionalism at the 
periphery is increased in colonial territories by the shortage 
of experienced parliamentarians, and, indeed, of public 
servants also. Nigeria is no exception ; yet its future as 
a ‘unified country depends to no small degree upon the 
evolution of a truly Nigerian federal government and federal 
administration. 
But this can certainly not be achieved if there is a pre- 


.~ponderance of southerners, and particularly Ibos, running 


the North. The North will certainly want its own, provincial 
civil service, partly staffed by expatriates on contract, as 
well as cast-iron establishment rules which will guarantee 
a fair share of places to northerners in central adminisira- 
tion. Once master in its own house, it may be readier to 
delegate residual powers to the federation. But the area 
of sovereignty it will grant the centre will no doubt be 
limited. It is on these points that the crucial discussions 
will pivot ; and it is to be hoped that the Nigerians will 
reach a fair compromise upon them, and one that they can 
unreservedly recommend to their own peoples on their 
return. 


Post Office Losses 


HESE August days have reverberated with the strictures 
of oné parliamentary committee after another. The 
Post Office has the distinction of being under fire by two 
at once: by the Committee of Public Accounts for 
buildings that cost five times as much as was estimated, atid 
by the Select Committee on Estimates for its losses on tefe- 
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grams. The deficit for 1953-54 on inland telegrams ts esti- 
mated at £ 4,643,000, or an average of 2s. od. a telegram. 
The loss has risen as the number of telegrams has fallen— 
from 48 million in 1938-39 to about 34 million in 19$3-54. 

It would seem to follow that one way to decrease the loss 
would be to stimulate the use of the service. The com- 
mittee itself seems to think so when it attributes the mount- 
ing deficit to the competition of telephones and of a more 
efficient postal service. Yet it accepts the statement of Post 
Office witnesses that loss is now inseparable from every 
telegram sent at present prices and that the fewer there are 
the better. But it was justifiably baffled by what appeared 
to be a complete lack of policy about this deficit. 


was too large or what, if anything, should be done to 
remedy it. Admittedly this is for the Minister to decide ; 
but it is high time that he did so. The Postmaster-General 
has deplored the dwindling of what was once a handsome 
surplus to an estimated {5.6 million in the current year. 
But his thoughts seem to turn to a threepenny post rather 
than to measures to make telegrams pay. 

Yet there is no reason why other users of Post Office 
services should subsidise those who send telegrams. Still 
less is there any reason why the public in general should 
subsidise the press; the cheap rate for press telegrams 
results in a loss of between £150,000 and £200,000. An 
increase in the minimum charge to 2s. 6d. or 3s. for 12 
words (with the possibility of a slower service at a lower 
rate) should, as the committee recommends, be considered 
at the earliest opportunity. 


Fine Arts and Finicky Ironwork 


HE Royal Fine Arts Commission exists, according to the 
Royal Warrant that set it up in 1933, “to call the 
attention of ” Government departments and other bodies to 
any project or development that may “appear to affect 
amenities of a national or public character.” The list of 


matters to which the commission has called someone’s -. 


attention during 1952 includes, according to its annual 
report (Cmd 8888), such diverse items as the tendency 
towards monumentalism in new generating stations and gas 
works, the finicky ironwork in a small public garden in 
Knightsbridge, street furniture (more humbly, electric light 
standards), Bucklersbury House in the City and Temple 
Bar. Fitzharris House at Abingdon, and the bridge at 
Lianfaes, Brecon, also’ appear on the list, but the com- 
mission, it seems, keeps a special eye on London. 

The Royal Fine Arts Commission has an unenviable task, 
although there is no evidence its members do not enjoy their 
work. It is a kind of national maiden aunt, whose com- 
ments range from the traditional “Go and see what Johnny 
is domg now, and tell him to stop” to the more prim 
“Tf I were you, dear, I think I'd do it this way.” Neither 
is likely to excite popularity, although usually the aunt 
is right. It would be too harsh to say that the function 
of the commission is based upon the two cardinal principles 
of the second-rate mind: that for every two decisions 
deferred, one will never be needed, and that, if enough 
barriers are placed in the way of positive action, only the 
right solution will find its way over all of them. The 
commission is undoubtedly right, for example, to oppose 


Post | 
Office officials ventured no opinion about whether the deficit 






from the indory that went f0 the United s;. ates 
under the auspices of ihe: Algo Naerices Productivity 
Council: 


It is by no means mans in this country for two years 
or more to elapse between the selection of a site. ang 
the receipt of the final permission to locate the site there. 
. . » The sponsoring Ministry has to obtain the approy.) of 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, the M:: ay 
of Agriculmure, the Air Ministry, the Ministry of ©), 
Aviation, local authorities, ¢tc., before the site can a 
secured and the project commenced. . .. When the 2): hi- 
tectural outlines are complete they are submitted to the 
Royal Fine Arts which may recommend 
modifications which, again, may be technically difficu!: ond 
expensive... . Yet the relatively free hand given io 
American undertakings does not appear to have any 
markedly detrimental results on the types of power station 
constructed, . .°. 


A maiden aunt, fifth’ wheel on a coach, a spanner in the 
works, or a wise counsellor and friend ? The many 
authorities protecting the past do not always find it casy 


. to play the right role. 


Indonesia’s Step to the Left 


HE news from Jakarta is disturbing. Early last weck 

the two-month-old government crisis was resolved by 
the formation of a new cabinet under Dr Ali idjojo. 
For the first time since the transfer of power by the Dutch 
in 1950, the government contained no Moslem representa- 
tives from the powerful Masjumi party. The new prime 
minister is himself a moderate, but ae Nationalist party 
(PNI) of which he is a member runs an increasing risk of 
becoming the pawn of Indonesia’s resurgent Communist 
movement, and Dr Sastroamidjojo does not represent the 
real mood of some of the men who stand behind him. 
Although the new government is in theory just another 
coalition, it is a coalition of the Left favouring better cont: 
with Moscow and partly dependent on support from 
quarters where Communist influence is growing. 

Indonesia Has lately been out-of the news, but it remain 
the vital back door to South East Asia: It is by far tae 
biggest state of the region, nearly self-supporting in ricc 
and rich in natural resources. The period of quiescence 
since independence, broken only intermittently by incidents 
like the Westerling affair, by guerrilla lawlessness and by 
regional rebellions, does not mean that Indonesia’s impor'- 
ance can be ignored. Whatever happens there must have a 
profound. effect on neighbouring territories. That is why 
the effort to set up a parliamentary regime and make it wo'k 
is of critical significance. The Communists suffered « 
crushing defeat in 1948. and the new state was launched 
under far better auspices than at one time seemed possible. 
But in spite of considerable economic recovery and the 
gradual restoration of law and order, Indonesia has not @: 
yet managed to clip the wings of its extremists. Thc 
failure to hold elections and the nature of politics 
is robbing parliament of authority. Unless Dr Sastro- 
amidjojo can do more to reverse these trends than at presen! 
ere ely, tence ey a eee cee head- 
lines for the wrong reasons, 
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Guide Books 


Sir—In my letter which was published 
in your issue of August 8th, I stated 
‘har “it would seern—now that Baedeker 
has appeared in a new guise under the 
icevis of *Shell’—that the ‘Blue 
Guides’ and the * Guides. Bleus” are 
the only ‘classical’ guide books 

ire not copiously subsidised.” 
(his remark, I am told, has caused 
.pprehension ; quite obviously it 
not apply to those volumes in the 
icker series which are published in 
country in the original style by 
rs. Allen & Unwin Ltd., and which, 
ily, maintain the long-standing 
.cdeker tradition of complete absten- 
. from advertisement.—Yours faith- 
ly, L. RUSSELL MUIRHEAD 
Editor, Blue Guides 


The Boothbyites 


Sir—In your Notes of the Week of 
August rst you said: “ Characteristically 
the Bevanites in this countfy (and some 
Boothbyités) and the newtralists in 
France work with the China Lobby in 
the United States to make the Atlantic 
illiance creak and groan.” ‘This state- 
ment was sharply qualified in your sub- 
sequent footnote to the letter of my 
slleague, Mr Peter Baker ; but I should 
nevertheless be interested to know pre- 
cisely what you meant by it. 

In the recent debate on foreign affairs 
I ventured to address to the House of 
Commons a sustained argument based 

1 most anxious reflection, and the 
experience of five years’ continuous 
membership of the Council of Europe. 
The concluding passage of my speech 
was @ plea for the i and 
development of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. Prior to that I had 
expressed doubts as to the wisdom of 
basing our foreign policy on the Euro- 
pean Defence in its present 
form, and a rigid political federation 
limited to ome half of a truncated and 
partitoned continent, for neither of 
which is there any great enthusiasm 
imongst the proposed participants. 
These doubts are shared by many who 


classified as ne@tralists or appeasers, 

including Mr. Walter Lippmann; 

although not, apparently, by yourself. 
In so far as the term “ Boothbyite” 


of the 

or as an 
appeaser. I have repeatedly declared 
my conviction that thé security of the 
iree world depends absolutely on the 
North Atlantic Treaty i 


Letters to the Editor 


and on the subject of appeasement I 
stand, with some confidence, on my 
record over the past twenty years.— 
Yours faithfully, Rogzert Boorusy 
House .of Commons 


_[We must refer Sir Robert Boothby to 
his recent speeches. [n them, he has, among 
other things, given expression to two views. 
First, he is inclined to think that a prac- 
ticable line of approach to peace, sketched 
out by the Prime Minister on May 11th, 
has been spoiled by Lord Salisbury’s weak 
surrender to American views. condly, 
he apparently holds that the Acheson-Bevin 
policy towards Germany was no more than 
an improvisation’ that can be abandoned 
now that something has happened, or is 
about to happen, in Russian fereign policy. 
We do not challenge his sincerity in holding 
these views, or even his consistency in com- 
bining them with belief. in the North 
Atlantic alliance. But we do not think he 
has any cause for grievance when the 
obvious practical effect of his expressing 
thern so strongly at this juncture—or the 
company that it brings him into—is pointed 
out,—Eprror.]} 


Outpost on the Adriatic 


Sir—Your article of July 18th on 
Albania said that this “ Soviet outpost 
on the Adriatic . . . is preserved by the 
hostility between Jugoslavia and Italy.” 
This conclusion was rather one-sided. 

Two main themes have been used 
by the Tirana Communists in their 
propaganda, in order to frighten the 
Albanians into submission: first, that 
the Western-sponsored “ Free Albania ” 
committee is composed of ex-fascists 
and collaborationists ; and, second, that 
the Soviet Union is the only defender 
of the independence and territorial 
integrity of Albania, which is threatened 
by its three neighbours. 

Last June they grudgingly dropped 
the first theme. But subsequent events 
have added wind to their bellowing. ~ It 
is true that a fortnight ago the Balkan 
Pact Foreign Ministers, as your corre- 
spondent maintains, “ virtually declared 
that if Albania succeeded in detaching 
itself from the Soviet Bloc, they would 
respect its independence.” But it is 
equally true that soon after, in more 
than one way, the Greek Government 
undid all this, by reserving the right to 
achieve through peaceful means_ its 
claims on Southern Albania (or Northern 
Epirus). This alone is enough to make 
any Albanian hesitate before acting 
against the Hoxha regime. But the 
trouble goes much deeper. 

Both Greece and Jugoslavia harbour 
thousands of Albanian refugees. Both 
have organised a section, however insig- 
nificant, of these exiles in self-styled 
National Committees. And both have 
been actively indulging in guerrilla 


incursions across the frontier. In addi- 


tion, Jugoslavia has an Albanian minority 
of some 800,000. And until 194% ‘Tito 

Enver Hoxha’s immediate boss. 
time to time the Jugoslav Govern- 
ment has declared that it has no terri-- 
torial claims against Albania. And just 
as frequently the Jugoslav-sponsored 
Albanian Committee has reaffirmed its 
determination to work for the establish- 
ment of an “independent and demo- 
cratic ia.” 

The policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment has been much more friendly and 
enlightened. It has officially renounced 
all territorial claims on Albania and has 
repeatedly emphasised its desire to see 
an intact, friendly and independent 
Albania. And the fact that the “ Free 
Albania” committee enjoys full free~- 
dom to catry out most of its work in 
Rome is tangible proof of Italy’s good 
will towards Albania. 

It is the short-sighted and ambiguous 
attitude adopted by the Jugoslav and 
Greek governments, rather than the 
hostility between Jugoslavia and Italy, 
that has lengthened the days of the 
Hoxha regime. - For it must be remem- 
bered that no Albanian would ever 
tolerate a solution, which would replace 
the Communist regime with the parti- 
tion of the country and its eventual dis- 
appearance. A joint declaration by its 
three neighbours, guaranteeing in cicar- 
cut end unequivocal terms the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
Albania, is the first essential step 
towards bringing this unhappy country 
in to the Western fold.—Yours faith- 
fully, A. ANDONE 
Ilford, Essex 


The Architect’s Dilemma 


Sm—Most of the statements in your 
article of July 25th are an over-emphasis 
of ephemeral postwar conditions. 
As you say, there are 13,000 archi- 
tects in Britain dealing with 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent of all the building work— 
about the same as before the war, 
when it was not § per cent as stated in 
the article. There are about 1 million 
operatives in the building industry and 
at the present time they represent 
roughly £1,000 of contracts per year per 
man, 1¢., totalling £1,000 million, and 
20 per cent of this, namely £200 million, 
would then be the cost of the work 
within the sphere of architects. Assum-~ 
ing that a registered architect earned, or 
should earn, on the average from bottom 
to top £700 per annum, i.c., about twice 
the earnings of a building labourer, the 
total salary bill of the 18,000 registered 
architects would be approximately £13 
million per annum, to which has to be 
added overheads, at certainly not less 
than 50 per cent of the salaries, giving 
a total cost of £20 million per annum, 
i.¢., 10 per cent of the work with which 
they are concerned. It has been recag~- 
nised from time immemorial that a 
proper charge for the architect is about 
§ per cent and, therefore, it is clear that 
the national charge at the moment i 
twice what has hitherto been regarded aa 
reasonable. As you say, less than half 
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the architects are in private practice ; 
and as they cannot in any circumstances 
get much more, if any more, than the 
5 per cent on their work, because that 
is how they are paid, it would appear 
that the cost of official architecture (to 
give the average overall charge of Io per 
cent) approaches 15 per cent. Official 
architecture, that is, costs tHree times 
as much as private architecture. When 
this emerges, there must inevitably be a 
return to the private architect on sheer 
economy. 

Another point which you did not 
develop arises from the present output 
of students. You state that it is 6 per 
cent a year, i¢., the whole profession is 
being replaced in 16 years, and as an 
architect’s actuarial work life is about 
35 years that would indicate that the 
output of students is twice as great as 
is required. But the position is even 
worse if the rate is over 6 per cent, as 
indeed it is. It is at least 2,000 students 
and pupils a year, which represents 10 
per cent to 12 per cent, indicating that 
the output of students is four times what 
is required to replace the wastage of 
18,000 registered architects. But the 
picture is even blacker than that. If 
architecture is to remain only a § per 
cent charge on building, and as_ the 
amount of building work cannot appre- 
ciably increase, there is room only for 
about 10,000 architects instead of 18,000 ; 
and from this it follows that the output 
of students is eight times the number 
required to deal with the annual wastage. 
—-Yours faithfully, Owen WILLIAMS 
London, N.W.1 
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Understanding the Tropics 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. 

By Pierre Gourou. 

Longmans. 156 pages. 18s. 

AFRICA: A STUDY IN TROPICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

By L. Dudley Stamp. 

Chapman and Hall, 568 pages. 68s. 


oe failure of the groundnut scheme 
and the decay of the Mayan civilisa- 
tion in the seventh century should 
convey the same. warning. The first, 
according to Dr Stamp, was essentially 
the price of a disastrous ignorance about 
the soils of Tanganyika, and the second, 
according to Professor Gourou, was tlie 
result of precisely the same ignorance in 
Central America twelve centuries pre- 
viously. The use of the hoe and shifting 
cultivation, even with unduly short 
bush fallows, delayed the final destruc- 
tion of the agricultural land round the 
superb Mayan cities for. a hundred 
years ; the millions of pounds’ worth of 
agricultural machinery at Kongwa came 
to grief in three or four. But in both 
countries disaster came from ‘misuse of 
the impoverished soil of the tropics. 

The greater part of the “ under- 
developed” countries with which Point 
IV is concerned lie in the tropics ; and 
the greater part of the free world’s 
problem of poverty and malnutrition 
also lies in this geographical belt. 
Although the difficulties of raising agri- 
cultural production and living standards 
in the tropics are far better understood 
today than even twenty years ago, there 
is still much unthinking optimism, 
especially among the manufacturers of 
agricultural equipment; these books 
should serve as a corrective. The appear- 
ance of a translation of Professor 
Gourou’s classic study is particularly 
useful by reason of its comparison 
between the three tropical regions in 
America, Africa and South-East Asia ; 
and Dr Stamp’s comprehensive study 
throws into vivid relief the differences 
between the agricultural and economic 
problems of tropical Africa and those of 
Mediterranean and temperate southern 
Africa. 

Both books emphasise that the inter- 
ference with the balance of man and 
nature in the tropics by western tech- 
nology has so far been in the main 
ecologically disastrous. The wrong 
crops have, over wide areas, been grown 
in the wrong way, and the degradation 
of land has in many areas been irrepar- 
able. “Dust bowls” in temperate 
climates can, in time and by the lavish 
investment of capital, be restored to 
fertility ; but the laterisation of many 
tropical soils is an irreversible process— 
a fatal cancer that turns soil into rock, © 


so that not even natural forest vepeta- 
tion can reclaim it, however long it is 
left. But both authors show tha a 
much higher production and standard of 
life are possible in the tropics without 
loss of fertility if modern science is 
combined with ancient wisdom—and 
with intelligent economics. 

Tropical countries, Professor Gourou 
concludes, should = Specialise in 
“colonial” produce in which they hold 
a monopoly and which, skilfully culti- 
vated, keeps the poor soil in good heart. 
Sugar, cocoa, coffee, bananas, tea, 
rubber, palm oil and so on are all tree 
crops that in some cases may also be 
grown under shade trees and with 
artificial fertilisers; they preserve the 
soil. Many subsistence crops, however, 
can be safely grown only under irriga- 
tion (for the expansion of which there is 
in Africa immense scope) or between 
extremely long fallows and in combina- 
tion with animals kept! for cultivation, 
not for wealth or religious reasons. 
Before the shifting cultivation practised 
by primitive people—which keeps the 
people poor and primitive but the soil 
as fertile as tropical conditions permit— 
can be safely replaced by permanent 
cropping, much agricultural research 
into soils, pastures, cover crops, pests 
and rotations is still necessary. In the 
main, the’ tropics will be most wisely 
developed to export “colonial” produce 
and import the balance of their food 
requirements in exchange. Any attempt 
—at least at present—to increase yields 
rapidly and on the basis of increased 
local production of foodstuffs to support 
an industrial population is likely to end 
in disaster. Yet industrialisa 


isation is 
frequently as the proper answer 
to poverty, ill health and social back- 


wardness in many tropical countries. It 
is not an answer in which anyone who 
has read these invaluable studies in 
applied geography will persist with 

imini confidence. — Autarkic 
tendencies. in world trade are likely, in 
the long run, to be fatal to the tropical 


world, however injurious to temperate 


lands in the meantime ; salvation seems 

to lie in a wise development which makes 

tropical and temperate regions naturally 
increasingly interdependent. 


Rich Treasure House 
WINCHESTER. . 
By Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. 
Phenix House. 187 pages. 18s. 


‘THis is a pleasant, gossipy book. A 
visitor to Winchester will find it an 
agreeable companion for the railway 
carriage beforehand, and then for his 
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walks in and about the city.. It ‘Con- 
tains a clear street plan to -aid his 
explorations, and many charming photo- 
graphs to revive the memories of his 
tour. Some, though not all, will like 
the extreme informality of the author’s 
style and approach. 3 

‘Mr Vesey-Fitagerald certainly has a 
perceptive eye; but this work lacks 
depth of study and of thought. The 
reader without previous knowledge of 
the subject may well close the book sup- 
posing that he has learned more than is 
wn fact the ease. It has been derived too 
much from “ bits” taken here or there, 
not always im just- proportion, from 
secondary authorities; and too often 
statements are made on no evidence 
stronger than that the author “ feels 
sure.” Nor are the constant evocations 
of sentiment very significant ; stimulus 
to feeling is excessively applied, some- 
times upon trivial occasion. But the 
spirit of Winchester will not appear in 
response to easy magic. 

The clear intention has been to write 
1 popular book. While, in so doing, 
Mr Vesey-Fitzgerald has not avoided 
the danger of the .superficial and the 
“chatty,” the tone and the taste of the 
work are sound, and the modesty and 
sincerity of its author aré evident. 
There is an unselfconscious attractive- 
ness in his pages. Yet a place still 
remains wide open for the thorough and 
authoritative study of Winchester which 
in modern times has somewhat strangely 
been lacking to so ample a treasure- 
house of rich and varied materials. 


Sudanese Administrator 


THE MAKING OF THE MODERN 
SUDAN: The Life and Letters of Sir 
Douglas Newbold. 

By K. D. D. Henderson. 

Faber, 601 pages. 30s. 


CLEAR history of the Anglo- 

Egyptian Sudan from 1920 to the 
end of the last war is given in this 
book through the medium of the life 
story of Sir Douglas‘ Newbold. A con- 
siderable part of the book is, in fact, 
compiled from letters written by New- 
bold to his mother and to colleagues in 
the Sudan Political Service. It is un- 
likely that this will be the definitive 
work on “The Making of the Modern 
Sudan,” but it is certain to remain 
important to the historian and student. 
Newbold’s letters spare no one, and it 
‘3 impossible to read a page without a 
feeling of deep respect and admiration 
for this splendid administrator. 

Perhaps because of the sympathy 
and understanding he shows for the 
Sudanese, Newbold appears to have 
but little appreciation of the Egyptian 
viewpoint ; and since these letters were 
written the “Egyptian Case,” as it has 
become known, has developed an in- 
creasing importance. For example, on 
his way back to the Sudan from leave 
in 1924, Newbold was in Cairo at the 
ume of the murder of the Sirdar of the 
Sudan, Sir Lee Stack, and he wrote to 
his mother, 


The British demands are ‘pretty stiff but 


not excessive when you consider this as 
Comes: Sees of a whole series 
of intrigues and seditious acts. 

Yet it was those British demands that 
scared even the thinking Egyptian into 
the belief that~the British could, if 
sufficiently angered, deprive Egypt of 
Nile water on which the country must 
always depend. 

Many readers who have no deep 
interest in the Sudan and its problems 
will enjoy large sections of this book. 
Of these, the early chapters describing 
Newbold’s exploratory trips into the 
Libyan Desert, which later provided the 
Long Range Desert Group with valu- 
able data, provide a combination of the 
best type of travel and adventure story. 
When Newbold made these journeys, 
however, his object was more romantic 
than utilitarian ; he and his companions 
were searching for the Legendary Lost 
Oasis of Zergura. 

The life of a district commissioner, 
with accounts of treks by truck, camel, 
horse and on foot over hundreds of 
miles of little known territory while he 
studies the different peoples and their 
problems, is entertaining reading for the 
non-specialist, and so—in quite a 
different *way—is the “Interlude in 
Palestine in 1943.” It is perhaps in his 
letters from Jerusalem, Tiberias and 
Haifa that Newbold, free from the cares 
of office and the responsibility of 
administration, shines most. He writes 
without inhibitions, and his deseription 
of the countryside, from “the squalor 
of the Arab slums to the perpetual 
Yiddish yammer,” together with his 
political forecasts, is generally accurate 
and always good-humoured. 

However, the important part of this 
work concerns the administration of the 
Sudan. Soon after Newbold began work 
in the country, the completion of the 
Sennar Dam over the Blue Nile and the 
opening of the Gezira irrigation scheme 
converted the Sudan into a land that 
might in the future be sufficiently rich 
fo pay its way and provide for the 
expansion of some of the social services. 
Newbold always feared that the interests 
of the shareholder would be put before 
those of the people. 

After a few years of work in the Sudan 
Newbold realised that the educated 
Sudanese of whatever race or religion 
must play an increasing role in the 
Government and in administration 
until a body of experienced Sudanese 
civil servants could administer their own 
country. The war, in which the Sudan 
played a far greater part than is usually 
supposed, naturally caused a slowing 
down in Newbold’s plans because, as 
Chief Secretary of the administration at 
Khartoum, his first. and most important 
task was to ensure the security of the 
territory from [Italian attack. But 
throughout the war years he writes 
without humbug of future plans for 
Sudanisation. To those Egyptians and 
others who have so consistently main- 
tained that the British were building up 
a civil service that would enable them to 
remain perpetually in the Sudan this 
book, with its disarming candour and 
frankness, is the complete answer. 
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Food and the Future 


THE WHITE MAN’S DILEMMA. 
By Lord Boyd Orr. 
Allen and Unwin. 124 pages. 9s. 6d. 


HE white man’s dilemma, as Lord 
Boyd Orr sums it up, is the choice 
between on the one hand trying to keop 
the rest of the world in subordination 
by force—which cannot be done unless 
the rest of the world remains poor and 
hungry, which in turn means an inter- 
racial explosion; and, on the other, 
devoting enough effort and __ sacrifice 
towards raising the rest of the world 
from poverty and hunger, an aim which 
means the end of: white predominance. 
The point is worth making ; for com- 
paratively few ‘people have ever really 
efivisaged a situation in which the 
opinions, prejudices and aspirations of 
the African or the Malay shall have as 
much influence in shaping events as the 
opinions, prejudices and aspirations of 
Europeans and Americans. One may 
mentally substitute the notion of elder 
and ‘younger brother for that of master 
and servant or tutor and ward, but the 
imagination boggles at the picture of 
mutual adjustment under conditions of 
genuinely equal power. Those condi- 
tions may be, on any assumption; cen- 
turies ahead; but it is on the conduet 
of affairs in the interim that the upshot 
depends, and it is this consideration 
which gives force to Lord Boyd Orr’s 
plea that the white man should “ join 
the human family ”—that the western 
powers, with or without Russia, should 
“use their overwhelming industrial 
superiority to create a new world of 
plenty.” 

This thesis is argued—as one unfor- 
tunately knows pretty well in advance 
that this author will argue it—with an 
amiable but staggering naiveté, a nine- 
teen-thirtyish faith in the existence of a 
huge unused margin of resources need~ 
ing for release only the touch of 
co-operative goodwill and a light-hearted 
confidence in the ability of scientists and 
administrators to lift the whole process 
of food production clear of the sordid 
influence of commerce and economics, 
Why, in the last resort, is the world 
hungry ?. Because the target of food 
production: has been “not the amount 
needed to supply human needs, but the 
amount that could be sold at a profit.” 
(What a. usefully emotive word is 
“profit.” . Substitute, with greater 
accuracy, “the amount that could be 
sold without loss,” and how uncomfort- 
ably stark. becomes the question of 
whose shoulders should carry that loss, 
and to what total, and on what political 
terms.) 

There is often value in naiveté, and so 
there is here. It enforces a reconsidera- 
tion of comfortabl< formule and 
unquestioned assumptions. It can 
sometimes show the outline of a wood 
where sophistication gets lost in the 
trees. But the white man’s dilemma, 
genuine enough, needs for its solution 
something more than the combination 
of warm heart and woolly head. 
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Mountbatten Profile 


MANIFEST DESTINY: A Study in Five 
Profiles of the Rise and Influence of the 
Mountbatten Family, 

By Brian Conricil. 

Cassell. 226 pages. 15s, 


HE five “ profiles,” or biographical 

essays, are devoted to Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, who was First Lord of 
the Admiralty at the opening of the 
1914 war and resigned the position on 
account of his many German con- 
nections ; Sir Ernest Cassell, the self- 
made German Jewish millionaire who 
became an intimate friend of Edward 
VII; his grand-daughter Edwina, who 
married Lord Mountbatten; Lord 
Mountbatten of Burma himself, the 
younger son of Prince Louis; and 
finally the Duke of Edinburgh, nephew 
of Lord Mountbatten. 

The author is a journalist and the 
work, though akin to popular journalism, 
is well done and collects in a small 
compass a great deal of interesting in- 
formation. It is illustrated with an 
abundance of photographs and contains 
a genealogical table two feet wide. 
There must be few who would willingly 
submit to an examination on this item. 
One might perhaps quarrel with the 
title, which refers to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s marriage. “ Manifest Destiny” 
was a phrase coined a hundred years 
ago to express the fact that the United 
States, having started on the Atlantic, 
was bound to reach the Pacific. So it 
was. No marriage could be more appro- 
priate, but one likes to think that the 
parties could have avoided it, had they 
been so minded. 

To Lord Mountbatten of Burma is 
naturally accorded the longest essay, 
though obviously it cannot penetrate far 
into such a full and amazing career. 
Lord Mountbatten ranks as one of the 
three most brilliant figures, one sup- 
poses, of the last war on the British 
side, a figure much more diverse and 
much less clearly realised than cither 
Churchill or Montgomery» Mr Connell, 
while a whole-hearted admirer, does not 
conceal the fact that variocs features of 
his hero’s cateer have been. subjected to 
unfavourable criticism. Some day this 
extraordinary man, by birth almost a 
royalty, by marriage almost a million- 
aire, simultaneously in his youth a 
brilliant naval officer and a member of 
the smartest of smart sets, and then, 
when only just over forty, entrusted 
with a serics of stupendous responsi- 
bilities and emerging triumphant from 
each of them, will provide a splendid 
subject for biography. 


Early Trade Unions 


ATTEMPTS AT GENERAL UNION: 
A Study in British Trade Union History, 
1818-1834. 

By G. D. H. Cole. 


Macmillan. 218 pages. 16s. 


* is well enough known that the 
4 agitation for parliamentary reform 
which culminated in the Great Reform 
Bill of 1832 wes accompanied by a 


4 


number of other reform movements, 
although too few of their détails are 
understood. In this new book, a revised 
and amended version of an 
lished at Amsterdam ‘fourteen Years | 

in the International Review for 






History, Professor Cole puts straight the 


story of the nationwide trade union 
movements of the period. He supple- 
ments the Hammonds, corrects the 
Webbs, and has little difficulty-—_though 
he has taken much trouble—in 

that the early unions were far less 

than they were painted at the time by 
their opponents. Their principal objects 
were the obvious ones of raising wages 
and reducing hours of work; their 
leaders sought to combine workmen 
from as many trades as possible, in order 
to exert more powerful leverage on 
employers. As a side-issue, they some- 
times embarked on co-operative pro- 
duction for their members’ benefit. 


The salient impression that emerges 
from their own long statements of their 
aims quoted by Professor Cole is one of 
infinite pains devoted to improbable 
projects for.the betterment of mankind. 
Most of the accusations of secret, 
nefarious plotting that were levied 
against them seem to have derived from 
an innocent masonic element present in 
many of their initiation ceremonies (the 
ritual for one of these is given in full). 
There was, however, a pronounced 
degree of secrecy in the affairs of the 
great Yorkshire Union, of which the 
exact nature consequently remains 
obscure. Less ‘obscurity surrounds the 
work of Robert Owen, the founder of 
the last and greatest of these bodies— 
the “Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union”. of 1834, which was 
crushed out of existence through a more 
effective combination of employers 
Open as the day, Owen posses: 
the author says, 

an unconquerable optimism, even in the 

hour of utter defeat. In fact, he never 

knew that he had been defeated. He 
simply collected a fresh audience, and 
went on saying the same thing. 

“Attempts at General Union” is 
written, with forceful economy 
phrase, by an authority entirely at home 
in his period; it clears up dark pass- 
ages for experts, and explains to anyone 
interested in the development of an 
industrial revolution much of what it 
may feel like to the working men 
involved. 


Shorter Notices 


THE RESTLESS ATMOSPHERE, 

By F. K. Hare. 

ae s University Library. 192 pages. 
8s 4 


In this book Professor Hare draws upon 
recent developments in dynamic meteoro- 
logy to give an account of climate not as 


something of means and averages, but as. 


the constantly changing result of what 1s 
shown to be very truly “ the restless atmo- 
sphere.” her describleg eee tee wma 
shay uct bo te pesos Tee eae 
ably suited to the non-s 
pr to @ series of 

of the climates of the various continents, 


the writer . 
summaries 
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ATLAS OF SIERRA LEONE. 
Edward Stanford Lid. 20 pages. 12s. 


This i ts een engi the 


Survey om Department of Sierra 
Leone. It contains spat. ical, and 
economic maps as cae -scale 
maps of the principal towns in the colony 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Democrats Cloue Ranks 


Washington, DC 

AS the members of Congress turn homeward for a 
A modicum of rest and a plethora of speaking engage- 
ments, and Mr Adlai Stevenson turns homeward to an 
apredictable future, considerable attention is being paid 

the position and prospects of the Democratic party. 
[: is a scant mine months since its defeat at the hands of 
‘eneral Eisenhower. This defeat ended a period of two 
decades of almost unbroken supremacy in national politics, 
ind it was achieved, in the presidential race, by a majority 

six million votes. The Democratic candidate, Mr 
Sievenson, Carried no state outside the solid South, and the 
South demonstrated its lack of solidity by partially dis- 
wegrating into the lap of Mr Eisenhower. Since this 
cataclysmic event, the public opimion polls show that the 
new President has held his personal popularity intact, and 
enjoys the approval of something like three-quarters of the 
voting public. 

In the face of all this, it is remarkable that the Demo- 
crats today seem full of resurgent confidence and fighting 
spirit, While their successful opponents appear troubled, 
divided, and apprehensive, One reason for this is that, 
while Mr Eisenhower was piling up his majority of six 
million, Democratic candidates for seats in the House of 
Representatives, taken as a group, polled some 200,000 
nore votes that their Republican adversaries. The Repub- 
lican majorities in both houses of Congress were mathe- 
matically about as small as they could be ; this meant that 
the Democrats in Congress have enjoyed the greatest 
amount of power that is possible without the counter- 
balancing responsibility of having control. The smallness 
ot the Republican majority in Congress also indicated that 
the party, even after twenty years of Democratic mistakes, 
could not win the confidence of the country, but had 
tuanaged to get a precarious grip on its affairs only through 
the magical and essentially non-political popularity of the 
Republican presidential candidate. 

Be this comfortable feeling in the background—a 

cling not unlike that which permeated" the British Labour 

ucty in the -first months after its defeat in 1951—the 
Democrats have also been in a position to enjoy to the 
utmost the spectacle - of a Republican - Administration 
SI utes from the kind of irresponsible attacks from right- 
wing extremists that had so plagued the Democrats them- 
scl in the declining years of their dominance. The 
plus in the Republican party, mever well concealed, have 
become every week more obvious under the burden imposed 
on the ruling party in the United States by the dichotomy 


of power and responsibility between the Executive and the 
Legislature, between the White House and “ the Hill.” With 
the removal of Senator Taft’s parliamentary skill these 
splits are likely to become more noticeable yet. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats, who were as badly divided in 
the days of their supremacy, have rarely shown their 
differences during the congressional session, and then with 
a mutual forbearance that was as pretty to behold as it 
was unfamiliar. In the bitter debate over the offshore 
oil Bill there was all the fuel necessary for a good old- 
fashioned intra-~Democratic row, but the expressions of 
disagreement between Democratic legislators ftom the ccn- 
servative and offshore-oil-owning South and those from the 
Fair Deal North were accompanied by a gentle sound of 
bowing and scraping, never heard in Mr Truman’s time. 
Those responsible for Democratic strategy point out that 
the Fair Dealers had not been pressing the issue of civil 
rights for Negroes in such a way as to injure the sensibili- 
ties of their southern colleagues; hence the Southerners 
were prepared to respect the feeling of political necessity 
which forced the Northerners to oppose the return of con- 
trol over offshore oil to the states. 

This was followed by the Supreme Court’s ruling that 
it would hear further arguments before making up its mind 
on the cases involving the explosive issue of racial segrega- 
tion in the state schools. Democrats see in this a direct 
challenge to the Republicans ; as a high official of the party 
said, figuratively rubbing his hands in glee, 

Mr Brownell [the Attorney General] will have to stand up 

in the Supreme Court and oppose segregation, and that will 

be front page headline news in every newspaper in the 

South, 

In other words, the Republican effort to woo the South 
will run headlong into the necessity not to alienate the 
North, and the Administration will find itself in precisely 
the same dilemma that split the Democrats in recent years 
and sent men like Governor Byrnes of South Carolina into 
Mr Eisenhower’s camp. 


* 


While the balance in the matter of party unity turns in 
their favour, the Democrats are also enjoying, or hoping soon 
to enjoy, benefits from several political issues that have 
recently arisen. The Republican preference for generation 
of electricity by private rather than public enterprise seems 
certain to redound to the Democrats’ credit in the West. 
The “hard money” policy of the Treasury, which has 
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been under fire from so distinguished a Republican authority 
on fiscal policy as Mr Marriner Eccles, a former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, will undoubtedly become the 
whip with which the Democrats will flay the Administra- 
tion at the first sign of a business recession. If, by any 
chance, the wheat farmers should show sufficient signs of 
believing in the Iaisser-faire arguments of the present 
Secretary of Agriculture to vote against the controls on the 
area planted that are required by law as the prerequisite 
to full price supports for their 1954 crop, it is likely to be 
the Democrats who will reap the greatest harvest in the 
long run. The choice must be made this week, and a minority 
of one-third-plus-one of the farmers voting can block 
marketing controls and thus price supports. This would 
leave the majority of farmers—and, human nature being 
what it is, many of the minority—in a mood to blame 
the present Administration if their incomes drop sharply 
next year. 

The Democrats are not without problems of their own. 
There is the truly formidable charm of Mr Eisenhower. 
The ingenious Democratic tactic of loyally supporting the 
President against the wild men of his own party seems 
at best a defensive manoeuvre ; millions may have voted 
fer Democratic candidates in spite of Mr Eisenhower, but 
it is not easy to imagine them doing so because of him. 
And there is no reason to believe that the party’s new-found 
unity could survive the shock of: victory in the 1954 
congressional elections. 

Even now, there is disagreement within the party on the 
part that Mr Stevenson should play upon his return to 
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the United States. His defeat last year is not held againg 
him by most Democrats, who feel that no one else could 
have done nearly as well, let alone better, under the circum. 
stances. His lack of an official position may put him x 
a disadvantage in relation to such rivals as Senator | yndon 
Johnson or the former Secretary of the Air Force, Senato; 
Stuart Symington, But it is not likely that a man of My 
Stevenson’s talents will have any real difficulty in catching 
the public eye and ear, and it may even be an advantage 
not to.have to stand up and be counted in the Senate op 
all occasions. 

Many of the old guard Democratic politicians resent the 
vigorous efforts of Mr Stephen Mitchell, appointed as 
Democratic National Chairman by Mr Stevenson, to reform 
the party, to open up opportunities in it for young people, 
and to embark upon such novel ventures as the publication 
of a national magazine, the Democratic Digest. If Mr 
Mitchell should retain his office in spite of this opposition, 
the chances are that the party will make constructive use of 
its opportunity to rebuild its forces, If that is done, then 
the rest will depend upon how long President Eisenhower 
can manage to share his wealth of popular support with his 
poor relations in the Republican party. 


Policing Private Enterprise 


Washington, D.C. 

O the extent that the federal government interferes 
with the private enterprise system in the United States, 

it does so very largely through a group of agencies generally 
known as “the regulatory commissions.” It would be 
difficult to give a definitive list of these agencies, for there 
are a great many government departments which have direct 
or indirect powers to regulate economic activities in various 
ways. But any list would have to include the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Federal Communications Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Food 
and Drug Administration, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Most of these are so-called “ independent offices.” 
That is, they are,not under the jurisdiction of any of the 
major departments of the government ; each stands alone, 
as befits a body which has a quasi-judicial role to play. An 
exception is the Food and Drug Administration, which is « 
part of the sprawling Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 
The functions of these offices are indicated, with varying 
degrees of accuracy and adequacy, by their titles. Some 
are concerned with specific industries: the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, as its mame straightforwardly 
suggests, polices the wireless, television, telegraphs and 
telephones. The Interstate Commerce Commission should 
perhaps be rechristened the Federal Transport Commission, 
except that air transport is dealt with separately by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board ; the ICC controls the rates and many 
of the activities of the railway, shipping and road transport 
companies. 
Other regulatory commissions are not concerned with 
single industries or families of industries, but rather with 
certain featurés of economic activity in general. The Secutt- 
ties and Exchange Commission, born of the speculative 
boom of the late nineteen-twenties and its tragic aftermath, 
attempts to protect the buyer of securities against such 
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things as fraudulent, misleading or inadequate descriptions 
of the properties concerned: Sometimes the functions of 
one agency are only narrowly separated from these of 
another. The Federal Trade Commission, among other 
ctivities, has the job of preventing the use of false and 
misleading statements in advertising ; the Food and Drug 
Administration polices advertising, too. But the FTC is 
1 guard against forms of advertising which may constitute 
unfair methods of competition, while the FDA is concerned 
with such things as the dangers to health that may ,csult 
from false claims made for patent medicines. An example 
{ how these functions may overlap, however, is provided 
by the various moves made by the FTC against cigarette 
advertisers who make exaggerated claims about the harm- 
lessness of smoking particular brands. 


* 


The effects of a change of administration in Washington 
upon the activities of these regulatory commissions cannot 
quickly be ascertained. ‘The machinery often moves 
slowly ; many of the anti-trust cases initiated by the FTC 
under the previous regime, for imstance, are before the 
courts and beyond the power of the new team to alter one 
way or another. The turnover among the commissioners 
themselves is not large. In most cases, the members of the 
commission are appointed to serve statutory terms. The 
political balance of the commission is usually dictated by 
law ; if there are, say, five members, not more than three 
may be selected from a single party. In most cases, the 
President has been able to shift the balance of a commission 
from the Democrats to the Republicans by means of a 
single appointment, that of the chairman. 

This shift is important enough, since the chairman usually 
has far more power than-his fellow commissioners. In the 
FTC, for instance, he runs the agency administratively, and 
exercises the greatest single influence over the choice of 
cases with which the commission will deal. Furthermore, in 
controversial issues the shift from a bare majority in one 
direction to a bare majority in the opposite may be quite 
sufficient. To use the FTC again as an example, the com- 
mission recently reversed its attitude towards the Capehart 
Bill, which would open the way to restoration of the 
“ basing point ” system of pricing in such industries as steel 
ard cement, Interestingly enough, this change from opposi- 
tion to approval took place despite the fact that there were 
still three Democrats among the five Federal Trade Com- 
missioners after the appointment of the Republican chair- 
man ; one of the three, however, is a conservative Democrat. 
Bipartisanship, in a land of parties as broad and nebulous as 
those of the United States, may thus become something of 
a formality, 

There are other ways in which a change in the political 
complexion of Washington can bring about a change of a 
commission’s policy. Congress attached a rider to the FTC 
appropriations this year providing that none of the money 
was to be used to continue an investigation launched by 
‘ormer President Truman to discover why certain retail 
prices continued high in spite of a decline in wholesale 
prices. Another, less direct, instance is provided by the 
abandonment by the Interior Department of the Hells 
Canyon dam project, which it sponsored under the Demo- 
crats. This diminishes markedly the force of the testimony 
which the Federal Power Commission will hear against 
turning over the site to the Idaho Power Company, a private 


corporation: On the other hand, the FPC can contribute to 
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the slowing down of federal hydro-electric development by 
issuing licences to private companies permitting them to 
exploit portions of a river system for which an integrated 
programme of federal development has been authorised. 
This happened at Roanoke Rapids, Virginia. 

‘There is ‘no sign that the present Administration has any 
intention of eliminating any of the regulatory commissions, 
although it has set up a committee, on which government 
officials as well as outsiders are serving, to discover, among 
other things, how the work of the commissions may be 
speeded up and their operating costs reduced. There is no 
doubt, however, that there will be a gradual loosening of 
the reins on private business. It has sometimes been 
claimed that regulatory bodies tend, over a period of time, 
to become altogether too sympathetic to the special hard- 
ships and desires of the persons or organisations whose 
affairs they are meant to regulate. Thus, one is likely to 
find no stauncher friend of the railways than an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner. To this tendency, in so far as 
it actually exists, is added the undeniable fact that ‘the 
present Administration is more influenced by the wishes and 
opinions of the business community than any of its predeces- 
sors since 1932. The desire to have the business viewpoint 
represented has led to appointments such as that of Mr 
Howrey, who came to the chairmanship of the Federal 
Trade Commission from a legal career marked chiefly by 
the defence of several large corporations in anti-trust cases 
initiated by the commission. 

The shoe is now firmly on the other foot in Washington. 
For years, Republicans claimed that, although the flood of 
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New Deal legislation had long since shrunk to a trickle, the 
New Deal spirit was continuing to influence the activities 
of the regulatory agencies in ways so insidious that the 
average voter never realised what was going on. Now the 
Fair Dealers are not comforted by the fact that the 
Republicans have passed little reactionary legislation, for 
they say that “ creeping conservatism ” is manifesting itself 
in alterations of this immensely complex system of regula- 
tion, alterations too subtle even to be recognised by the 
public, let alone transformed into political capital, for years 
to come. If there is truth in both these complaints, it may 
perhaps be evidence that no system of public regulation 
can be completely free either of politics or of change. 





| American Notes 


Truce with Rhee 


T may not have taken as long for Mr Dulles, the Secretary 
| of State, to come to terms with the President of South 
Korea, Mr Syngman Rhee, as it did for the United Nations 
representatives to negotiate a truce with the Communists, 
but President Rhee has shown himself just as intransigent 
as are the Russians and nearly as adept at interpreting 

_ agreements to suit himself. The most flagrant example of 
this was his assertion, in an interview with Mr James 
Reston of the New York Times, that the United States 
was committed, under the verbal agreement made by Mr 
Rhee’ with the State Department’s representative before the 
Korean truce was signed, to resume active warfare if the 
unification of Korea were not achieved after ninety days 
of the peace conference which the United Nations Assembly 
is about to arrange. It was this assertion that forced Mr 
Dulles to fly to the Far East, to try to establish a basis 
of mutual trust and understanding and to get some assurance 
that President Rhee would not sabotage a conference that, 
in his view, is a pointless waste of good fighting time. 

Mr Dulles now has this assurance on paper, in the form 
of a joint statement that both governments will attempt to 
achieve the unification of Korea through the political con- 
ference for at least ninety days ; after that each government 
will be free te withdraw if the conference seems fruitless, 
and to consult on what to do next. Furthermore, the state- 
ment only pledges the United States to seek the unification 
of Korea by “ peaceful” means—without explaining what 
is involved in such means. To make these facts of American 
policy more palatable, Mr Rhee has also been given the 


mutual defence treaty he has long wanted, under which ° 


the United States and Korea agree to come to each other’s 
aid should either be threatened with aggression. 

Although attempts are being made to play down this 
treaty as only another strand in the existing network of 
Pacific pacts against Communism, it does in fact go further 
than the others, for it pledges the United States for the 
first time to intervene directly on the actual Far Eastern 
mainland. For this reason there may be some argument 
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before the pact is ratified by the Senate ; and the extent of 
argument wil! depend on ho ' circumspect Mr Rhee 
has been in the meantime. Since the treaty is unlikely 
to come up for ratification. until after the New Year. and 
since by then the vital ninety days of the peace confer, nee 
should be over, Mr Rhee will will be well advised to interpret 
the joint statement which he signed last week in the spirit 
in which Mr Dulles and the United States mean: it 
Another consideration which should make Mr Rhee yore 
amenable is that Congress has so far provided only os 
million of the $1 billion which the United States exp., 
to spend on the rehabilitation of Korea. 






Prosperity’s Profits 


h Vi ANY businessmen are now once more postponing ‘he 
long-expected economic adjustment, this time to the 
middle of 1954, on the grounds that the Korean truce had 
been thoroughly discounted and that an economy rolling 
along in top gear cannot lose its momentum overnight. Ihe 
gross national product in the second quarter reached a nc w 
record annual rate of $372 billion. If the wolf does fina! 
materialise next year, it seems that the boom will be 
swallowed up with a bang, not'a whimper. Corporate 


profits in the first quarter were running at an annual rate 







CORPORATE PROFITS 


$ billion Annual! Rates, Seosonally Adjusted 
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of $19.3 billion after taxes. This bicker’ than the total for 
any year since 1950, when an all-time high of $21.2 billion 
was possible because the stimulus to provided by the 
Korean war had not yet been of et b tax rates. 
The final figures for the second qu are not yct 
available, but everything suggests th t the tide of profits 
continued to rise. The City Bank of New York. 
which tabulates reports from: 550. ompanies, finds tht 
profits in the three months which ended in June were 8 pct 
cent higher than those of the first quarter, and 26 per cent 
above those contied « coun aallae aed ‘Among the causes were 
higher sales, the ace a “< er capacity 
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or neaf-capacity production, falls in the prices of faw 
materials, and the end of controls on prices and output, 
which restored a free market. It is not only the defence 
contractors and” makers of heavy industrial goods who did 
well, but ‘Slso the distillers, the manufacturers of radios and 
television sets, and the food companies. They benefited 
from the continued rise in personal incomes. 

It is not difficult for comparisons with the relatively lean 
year of 19§2, and particularly with its first, least prosperous, 
half, to be favourable. Earnings last year were lower than 
they had been since the recession year of 1949, partly 
because of the tax burden, but also because of strikes in 
steel and oil and hard times for certain industries, such as 
textiles, electrical equipment, and radio and television. 
Inventory losses cost nearly $1 billion. The present quarter 
may look less rosy, both relatively and actually, than the 
second, but for the year as a whole there is a good chance 
that profits after.taxes may match or exceed those of 1951. 


Cotton War 


HE Unexpectedly high yield—14.6 million bales—yjust 
forecast for. the coming cotton crop, in this year’s 
first official estimate, means that there will be ar: intensifi- 
cation of the iil war that has. beemgoing on améng cotton 
farmers ever since it became probable that marketing 
restrictions would be imposed on the 1954 crop. But in 
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chix civit war: the: Meseé-Diiien Tine ‘rons: from north to 
south across the cotton belt, through eastern Texas, with 
on one side a million or-more small farmers in the traditional 
cotten-growing states—Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi. ¢tc. 
—and on the other a few thousand rich agriculturists of 
western Texas, California and Arizona. 

For in the last few years these western farm factories 
have been giving increasing space to the production of 
cotton and, with the help of up-to-date and expensive 
fertilisers and irrigation systems, they have been largely 
responsible for the heavy rise in yield an acré. The 1953 
crop, if it comes up to expectations, added to a carry-over 
of 5.2 million bales, means that supplies for the coming 
year will exceed normal demand by about 3.5 million bales 
and that acreage and marketing controls will be required 


_ by law if the government is to continue supporting cotton 


prices. Under the present system of controls, each farmer 
will be restricted to a percentage of the average amount 
planted over the last five years. The western farmers, who 
have nearly doubled their cotton acreage during that period, 
argue that they will therefore be forced to cut down their 
plantings, compared with this year, much more severely 
than will farmers in the south-east who have, if anything, 
reduced their cotton acreage recently. 

The counter-argument is that it is easier for western 
farmers to change to other cash crops than it is for the 
poor and ill-equipped southern farmers ; this is a view that 
carries much weight in Congress, since southern farmers 
have far more votes than do the westerners. On the other 
hand the Republican party is likely to earn better dividends 
in the 19§4 congressional elections by cultivating goodwill 
in the west than in the habitually Democratic south. 

Meanwhile Congress adjourned without making any 
change in the basis on which cotton restrictions are calcu- 
lated ; it did not even find time to raise the. minimum 
permissible cotton area from the present 17.5. million 
acres as it was asked to do. This year 24.6 million acres 
were .planted and therefore, unless a “ meteorological 
catastrophe ” falls on the cotton crop between. now and 
October, total cotton plantings will have-to be reduced by 
about one-third next season. The alternative, on which 
farmers will vote int December, is for the level of govern- 
ment price supports to fall by about 45 per cent ; but it 
would be unprecedented for cotton farmers to choose this 
alternative. And since Congress will again be in session 


‘before planting time actually arrives, they can still hope 


for relief from some of the penalties of. abundance. 


Investigators Go to Church 


OR perhaps the first time in his career Senator McCarthy 
is not trailing clouds of glory as he returns to Wisconsin 
from Washington. For the congressional session ended in 
a series of setbacks for him. In spite of his protests—during 
which he dubbed Senator Fulbright’s student exchanges the 
“ half- bright programme "the Senate restored almost the 
full appropriation for the government's overseas information 
services, which had suffered badly in the House. And 
ae Margaret Chase Smith has given practical effect 
to Senator Monroney’s proposal that greater control should 
be exercised over congressional investigating committees : 
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che has induced the Senate to prevent Mr “McCarthy from > 


issuing reports during the recess on his own irtitiative, 
without the approval of the rest of his committee. Follow- 
ing his usual counter-attacking tactics, Mr McCarthy then 
demanded that the State Department should refuse a pass- 
port to an official of the Central Intelligence Agency, Mr 
William Bundy, who is accused of disloyalty by Mr 
McCarthy. This the department refused to do. 

Such open defiance of Mr McCarthy dates from his 
attempt to appoint to the staff of his committee a man 
who had publicly attacked the Protestant church. In the 
autumn this Mr Matthews is to present his charge, that 
“the largest single group supporting the Communist 
apparatus in the United States today is composed of 
Protestant clergymen,” to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. This committee has recently been 
examining a Methodist minister, Mr Jack McMichael, who 
is accused of Communism, a charge he has denied heatedly. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr Velde, insists, however, 
that he is not, as has been-suggested, investigating religion 
as a whole, but only -individuals among the clergy who 
are suspected of Communist sympathies. 

The first individual whom Mr. Velde suspected: in this 
way, the respected Bishop Oxnam of the Methodist Church, 
has at last been allowed to answer the charges against him. 
In a ten hours hearing the Bishop was able, with ample 
documentation from his diary-and other records, to demon- 
strate how little foundation there was for the rumours and 
unsubstantiated allegations that had been built into the 
published case against him. His aim was not only to prove 
his own innecence but to expose the improper methods of 
the committee, which he had long criticised. 

But the hearing also illustrated how, even if these con- 
gressional investigators manage to avoid trespassing upon 
the constitutional freedom of religion and the separation of 
church and state, they are likely to find themselves. involved 
in church controversies, For the reactions of the audience 
of Protestant clergymen who had come to hear Bishop 
Oxnam showed that the attack upon this liberal churchman 
had not been unweleome te right-wing’ Protestants. 


Housing on Shaky Foundations ? 


T a time when total outlays on new private and public 
A construction are the highest in America’s history, 
the first signs have appeared of a possible slackening of the 
building boom. The next American recession has been 
“just round the corner” for so long that the preliminary 
figure for the number of houses started in June, which 
showed a fall for the second successive month, was bound 
to Cause anxiety. 3 

No one knows yet whether the decline means that an 
end is now coming to the period during which housing starts 
can outstrip the rate at which new families are formed, 
or whether it is only the outcome of a temporary shortage 
of mortgage funds. If the latter, then the decision last May 
to increase the interest on mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration from 4% to 44 per cent, and on 
those guaranteed by the Veterans Administration from 4 to 
4} per cent, may restore the relative popularity as invest- 
ments which these mortgages lost when the Treasury’s anti- 
inflation measures’ pushed up — rates generally. It 
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‘may do so, but the effect so far has been disappointing 


and if, in fact, more fundamental factors are in operation, 
there will be mounting pressure on Congress and the 
Administration to take more drastic action. The Adminis- 
tration itself is waiting to see how the housing situation 
develops and asked Congress to leave well alone until next 
year, by which time a policy should have been thought out, 
On the whole this wish was respected, the Republican desire 
to fight socialism by reducing Federal activity in housing 
having run up against the Republican desire not to be held 
responsible for a recession. _ 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
(Monthly RES 
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An attempt to cripple the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, which purchases government- -guaranteed. mort- 


gages when these prove unattractive to the open market, 


was repulsed and its Operating conditions improved. , The 


* President was given powers, for which the Administration 


had not ventured to ask, to make the ternis on guaranteed 
mortgages easier if present trends should in faet tap out 
to be. the foretaste of a depréssion. .On a $12,600 house, 
for instance,-hé can now if nééd’ be cut the down “pay- 
inent'from 20 to § per cent and extend the repaymént time 


ee to 30. Finally the Senate forced thé Moue- 


of Representatives to keep alive the federal government's 


Jow-rent housing programme. Only 20,600 houses, a third 
Of those. already under. contract,. will be» built, aes 


- With the 13§,000.a year cofitemplated by the 1949 rar 


Etlender-Taft Act. Congress may need to take the 
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-» Waterfront Purge 


rit ie ven he iteration Logic’ Ano 
ciation’ to clean up its own branches on the crime- 
tidden New York water front expired this week. As Mr 
Ryan, the association’s president, who himself has beem 
indicted for misuse of union funds, had nothing moré to 
show for his period’ of grace than yet one moze expression 
xd _ intentions, the executive council of the Americam 
of Labour was unable to pretend any longer 





tliat he has either the will or the ability to free tle detkers. 
“of gangster control. So eee 
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therefore recommended that the union be suspended from 
membership in the federation. If the AFL convention, 
which meets in September, agrees, the next step will be 
to charter a rival union, or establish local branches which 
will be responsible directly to the parent organisation. 
The longshoremen’s officials have dillied and dallied 
although they are threatened ‘not only with expulsion from 
“the AFL, but also with the drying up of their funds. One 
of the provisions of the programme of waterfront reform 
drawn up by New York and New Jersey, which recently 
received the blessing of Congress, prohibits the longshore- 


men’s local unions from collecting dues after Septem- - 


ber 1st if any of their officers are men with criminal 
records. About 30 per cent of the union’s officials fall 
in this category, although conceivably they might resign 
their titles and still rule. So far only one has been dropped, 
and the feebleness of Mr Ryan and his lieutenants in 
dealing wich a revolt by the czar of the Brooklyn water- 
front—Mr Anthony (“Tough Tony”) Anastasia, the 
brether of the Anastasia of Murder, Inc. fame—has shown 
that they are unable to act vigorously even in self-defence. 

The past reluctance of the AFL to intervene was due, 
not to indifference, but to the knowledge that.a new union 
will have to wagea bitter and probably sanguinary pier-by- 
pier fight for control. By December, however, it will have 
the assistance of the new state code of waterfront legis- 
jat'wn. This will require licences for stevedores and port 
watchmen, will permit the new control commission to bar 
from dock employment men with police records, and will 
substitute state employment offices for the “ shape-up,” the 
present unsatisfactory hiring system. 
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and five months, instead of 240,000 in two years, as 
originally proposed. The United States will take 100.59 
refugees from countries beyond the Iron Curtain, and wi)! 
relieve the over-population of three Nato countries to :he 
extent of 60,000 Italians, 17,000 Dutchmen and 17509 
Greeks, Other categories provided for include 2,500 
Chinese refugees and 2,000 a refugees from Red 
China, 2,000 Arab refugees from Palestine, 2,000 Chinese 
immigrants from Formosa and 3,000 immigrants from any 
part of Asia. Five thousand people already in America on 
temporary visas will be allowed to Stay, and asylum will 
be offered to 4,000 orphans from anywhere in the world 


* 

Using his. veto power on an important Bill for the first 
time, President Eisenhower has killed the measure which 
would have relieved cinema theatres of the 20 per cent tax 
on admissions. The President said that the government 
could not afford to lose over $100 million a year in revenue 


and that it-was unfair to single out the cinema industry 
for special help when others needed it as much or more. 


* 


The cost of red tape to the US taxpayer was surprisingly 
low last year ; it totalled $4,700 for close to 9,000 reels, 
which were used for tying up stored documents. 
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| Soviet Flirtation With Austria 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


NV R MALENKOY told the meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet on August 8th that “ No one can deny that a 
‘rect solution of the German question would help to solve 
‘he Austrian question too.” This statement has undetstand- 
ably dashed many hopes im Austria where there was a 
iendency to believe that a settlement of the smaller problem 
{ Austria might pave the way for a solution of the much 
eater problem of Germany. Indeed, before Mr Malenkov 
poke, many in Austria tended to believe that the Soviet 
overnment was at last getting ready to conclude the long- 
overdue State Treaty. Now the pendulum is again swinging 
in the opposite direction, 

Though the new rulers in Moscow have recently made a 
number of conciliatory moves—the latest is the abolition 
this week of the censorship in the Soviet zone—they have 
certainly not yet shown any real tendency to relinquish their 
hold over Austria. Actually the signs of a milder applica- 
uon of Soviet supervision began to appear some time before 
Stalin’s death. For example, the issue of permits for goods 
to cross the inter-zonal demarcation lines began to be carried 
out with more regard -for Austrian susceptibilities while 
Stalin was still alive, and by the time the system itself was 
abolished this summer it had ceased to be a real source 
of friction. 

During the past few weeks, and especially since the 
arrival of the first Soviet civilian High Commissioner, Mr 
liyichev, a number of other steps have been taken to remove 
Austrian grievances. Mr Ilyichev himself was permitted 
io mark the resumption of normal diplomatic relations 
between the two countries by releasing 2 dozen or so 
Austrian political offenders from the Soviet-controlled gaols 
of Lower Austria, A corresponding change has occurred in 
the attitude of the Soviet representative on the Allied 
Council through which the four occupants, to the justifiable 
indignation of all Austrians, exercise a kind of foster-parental 
control over Austrian legislation and the acts of the 
supposedly independent Austrian government. At recent 
meetings of the Council, the Soviet représentative has 

found himself able to join his western colleagues in 
approving at least some of the laws presented for their joint 
consideration. 

So far, all the changes concern only matters of minor 
importance. Austria has at last been allowed, for example, 
to establish airmail services with West-Germany and Japan 
which it has been trying to persuade the Soviet government 
oe Again, after eight unsuc- 


cessful applications, the Austrian government was told this 
summer that it may raise loans abroad. But when giving 
his approval the Soviet representative was careful to take 
the gilt off the gingerbread by adding that of course each 
individual loan would still require the: Council’s approval. 

Other welcome straws included acceptance at long last 
of a law enumerating the various decorations the Austrian 
government may bestow on its citizens. This seemingly 
harmless enactment was blocked for years by the Seviet 
government. because it contained no clause to prevent a 
decoration being awarded to “ politically unreliable” per- 
sons. Similarly, last June, the Soviet government suddenly 
agreed that the Austrian government should be allowed to 
implement its membership of the International Pelice Com- 
mission by equipping the Austrian police with a radio service 
linked with that of the IPC’s criminal police radio network. 
But at the same time, the Soviet representative flatly refused 
to approve the Austrian Law of Public Assembly, declaring 
that it was out of date; this was true as it had originally 
been enacted in 1867. He also rejected a decree raising the 
fees for university tuition to all but the poorer students 
though he accepted a parallel enactment raising the 
emoluments of university professors. Nor, so far, has he 
acceded to repeated requests for permission to establish an 
Austrian civil aviation company. And he’ still loses ‘no 
opportunity to describe the Austrian government as 
undemocratic, determined to re-militarise Austria, and 
wholeheartedly devoted to Nazism. 

The barometer has also by no meafis mounted to thé 
region of set fair in the ordinary day-to-day intercourse 
between the Soviet and Austrian authorities.although the 
Soviet government has abolished many of the sources of 
irritation which have galled the Austrians for the past eight 
years. Thus, a few weeks ago it agreed to the removal of a 
number of police officials who had been dismissed three 
years ago for disobeying orders but who had been maintained 
in office by the Soviet Commandatura in direct defiance of 
the Austrian government’s decision. _ But Soviet police 
officers still try to kidnap Austrian citizens in the streets of 
the Austrian capital. Sometimes they succeed. On the 
other side of the ledger, again, a number of the retail 
stores set up by the Soviet USIA organisation to compete 
with Austrian private enterprise have been closed in the 
past few weeks. The Danube is once more open to Austrian 
ee ee ee ee 
restrictions} as as Jugosiavia. Of perhaps greater 
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significance is the fact that the Soviet government’ has 
approved the return to the Austrian government of the site 
of the Ybbs-Persenbeug power station which it seized as one 
of the so-called “ ex-German assets” in 1945. 

While such signs of growing co-operation should not be 
minimised, no Austrian is likely to forget that the USIA 
installations and the Soviet-controlied oilwells around 
Zistersdorf. enable the Soviet government to take out of 
their country each year just about as much as the American 
government has been pouriry* into it under the various aid 
programmes. If only for this reason, the recent Soviet 
gesture of declaring that in future the Soviet government 
will pay the cost of the Soviet Army of Occupation which 
was previously a charge on the Austrian budget to the tune 
of 151 million schillings, is not likely to be regarded as 
particularly generous. Austrians would much prefer to 
receive back the “ex-German assets” out of the profits 
of which this sum will come in future. And they have not 
ceased to wonder why the “ peace-loving” Soviet Union 
still maintains an army of at least 40,000 in their country, 
including a tank division, anti-aircraft batteries, bomber and 
jet fighter aircraft. 

Faced with these contradictory aspects of Soviet policy, 
the Austrian government finds itself in somewhat of a 
dilemma. In the past it has almost always sided whole- 
heartedly with the three western occupants and tweaked the 
Bear’s tail whenever it saw an opportunity. But today its 
ranks are divided between those who distrust the Soviet 
government and want to go on tweaking and those who, 
while still distrustful, wish to adopt a conciliatory policy in 
the hope of extracting a few more plums out of the Soviet 
government’s pocket before its mood changes. 


Socialists Urge Caution 


On the whole, the People’s Party and the Socialists have 
been divided in their attitude to the Russians’ conciliatory 
gestures. The Foreign Minister, Dr Gruber, for example, 
miuch to the delight of the Communists, recently expressed 
the view that Austria must steer clear of any military com- 
mitments with either the West or the East. The Communist 
newspaper, Volksstimme, has also praised the Premier, Mr 
Raab, for having shown “ glimmerings” of international 
understanding—except when he has talked about Austrian 
oil. But both have been severely taken to task by the 
Socialists on the ground that they are too ready to accept 
Soviet blandishments at their face value. The Socialists 
stress that the Soviet policy of concessions is not irrevocable 
and could be easily and quickly reversed. 

At the moment, the Soviet government is certainly 


profiting from the fact that its concessions to Austrian. 


national amour propre have come after—a very long time 
efter—similar concessions by the West. The Austrians, 
inevitably and naturally, want to use every Soviet concession 
to extract a fresh counterpart from the West in the hope of 
playing one side off against the other until both have only 
one trump left, namely, signature of the peace treaty. At 
present the Austrians do not seem to have much to lose by 
following such a policy. They do not believe the Soviet 
government would dare to throw down the gauntlet to the 
West by using its tanks in Austria as it did in East Germany. 
And they are still more confident that the West, with which 
their whole sympathies are bound up, would never abandon 
them to the tender mercies of the Russians. Thus they want 
to find a policy which will neither anger the Russians nor 
antagonise the three Western occupants. 
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Trade Between East and West 


N article in the most recent quarterly bulletin of ; 
United Nations Economic Commission. for Bicone 
(ECE) discussed the decline in east-west trade during 1952 
It is a familiar complaint that the fall is due to western 
strategic controls ; what is often overlooked is that othe: 
factors have also been at work, and it is with these 
hindrances that the current report deals. It should be read 
by all those who, though they disagree completely with th- 
Communist party’s politics, nevertheless subscribe to its 
analysis of east-west trade. In the view of these optimis:s 
the economic ills of Europe can be cured simply by expand- 
ing trade with the East, and this trade canbe increased 
simply by abolishing western controls. 
The decline in east-west trade during 1952 was marked . 
in terms of volume, western exports to the eastern bloc fel! 


TRADE WITH EASTERN EUROPE 
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by about seven per cent, while the corresponding exports 
from Eastern Europe dropped by five per cent. With the 
exception of the Soviet Union and Finland the pattern of 
declining east-west trade is consistent. Russia throughout 
increased both its export and import trade with the West 
thus gaining a relatively larger share of the diminished 
volume of east-west trade. Compared with prewar, how- 
ever, the present volume of east-west trade is little more 
than a quarter of its former size. It is easy to exaggerate 
the importance of the trade to Western Europe, though 
to some countries such as Western Germany and Austria, 
it is obviously of greater significance. Most West European 
countries, however, had in 19§2 less than 5 per cent of 
their total trade with the eastern bloc. It is mistaken, 
moreover, to think that the position was much different 
before the war ; Britain, for example, in 1936-38 had littl< 
more than ten per cent of its total trade with east European 
countries, including the Soviet Union. 

In public discussion of east-west trade the question of 
price is often overlooked ; but, as the report shows, it has 
been “a major obstacle to the development of trade.” The 
east European countries } Have frequently asked prices for 
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their commodities which were higher than world prices: 
Polish coal has been as expensive as American coal delivered 
in Europe, and more ‘expensive than British coal; east 
European exporters have demanded more for grain than 
the maximum fixed under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. On the other side, it is. alleged that west European 
countries charge’ a premium on exports to the eastern bloc. 
On the whole, however, it would seem that the eastern 
countries have sinned more than been sinned against on 
the question of price. That supply difficulties in eastern 
Europe are also a limiting factor is suggested in the remark 

‘it is not clear . . . that supplies from east European 
countries would have been forthcoming in greater volume 
had their prices been lower and west European demand 
ereater.” 


Myth of «Lost Markets ” 


Another limiting factor discussed in the report is the 
question of payments between East and West. The ECE 
has tried to promote a wider area of multilateral settlement 
through the sterling transferable accounts system, the 
European Payments Union, and by arranging that western- 
held balances are made transferable between iron curtain 
countries. Much of the east-west trade is, however, based 


on bilateral clearing agreements, which are often made. 


more flexible by swing credits. During 1952 “ deficits 
built up by east European countries became a serious 
impediment to the further development of trade.” Many 
west European countries, far from wanting to increase their 
exports to the eastern bloc, have tried by various means to 
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cut down their accumulated surplus with these countries. 
As long as east European countries are in deficit with 
western countries, there is little sense in talking about 
“lost markets in the east,” for no west European country 
would be anxious to pile up rouble balances, or IOUs 
from “ peoples’ democracies.” The bulletin emphasises that 
trade would be facilitated if western-owned balances in 
one eastern country could be used in another. 

A point that becomes increasingly clear throughout the 
article is the need to separate the Soviet Union from the 
satellite countries when discussing the prospects of east- 
west trade. Though Russian exports have often been over- 
priced, it can hardly be said that western trade with Russia 
has been restricted on account of payment difficulties. Thus 
only im the case of trade with Russia is it true to say that 
the western security embargo has been a major factor 


"limiting trade. Op the; other hand, it must be realised 
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that Soviet economic policy has forced the east European 
satellites to twist their whole economies towards Russia ; 
they have thus been denied export markets in the West. 
In 1938, for example, only one and a half per cent of east 
European exports. went to Russia ; by 1950 this percentage 
was over thirty. Thus Russia’s favourable position vis-d-ris 
the West is to some degree built up at the expense of the 
satellites. As a consequence of this, and also of the plans 
in progress for rapid development of heavy. industry in 


‘these countries, their exports have become limited, and con- 


centrated upon a smaller number of mainly food products. 
For the West these products are only attractive as dollar 
savers, for their prices are generally uncompetitive ; but 
as the non-dollar sources of production are developed else- 
where in the world they may lose even this advantage. 
Besides the factors mentioned there are other hindrances 
for which the eastern countries are solely responsible, for 
example, the dangers of dealing with bureaucratic national 
trading agencies which can cut off trade without warning ; 
the obstacles facing western businessmen who wish to 
advertise, distribute, and service their products, or to 
inspect goods bought from the East; and many other 
similar tribulations. Even if western strategic controls were 
removed, many hindrances to east-west trade would remain, 
unless, indeed, the removal of controls by the West is 
bargained against corresponding relaxations in the East, 


Rearming Japan 
FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


O the vast relief of the Americans, the Japanese 
conservative block has at last agreed to scuttle 

the MacArthurian Constitution by a deliberate flout- 
ing of the vital and einbarrassing Article IX, which 
renounced all war potential for Japan. Last week the 
Japanese Foreign Minister announced that Japan and the 
United States had agreed on nine points of a mutual 
security aid treaty. The situation is heavy with paradox, 
rich in irony and pregnant with eaten words. Never have 
hairs been split more finely than when the Liberal Govern- 
ment reluctantly conceded that the new Japanese National 
Safety Force of 110,000 men was not a purely constabulary 
body, but still insisted that it was by no manner of 
means an army. Simultaneously, Mr Shigemitsu, leader 
of the Progressive party, which, as the strongest Opposition 
party, is slowly and coyly coalescing with the Literals, 
swallowed his brave words of the past and agreed that no 
amendment to the Constitution was required to begin the 
open building up of “a military force for self-defence” as 


» @ necessary condition for receipt of American MSA aid. 


Article IX of the Japanese Constitution, headed “ Renun- 
ciation of War,” says: 

Aspiring sincerely to an international peace heend on 
justice and order, the Japariese people forever renounce war 
as a sovereign right of the nation, and the threat or use of 
force as means of settling international disputes. 

In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, 
land, sea and air forces, as well as other war potential, will 
never be maintained. The right of belligerency of the State 
will not be recognised. 

Nothing surely could be more explicit. Every Japanese 


¥ 
a 
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political leader who is now gratifying the Americans by 
contending that these blunt and simple American-dictated 
words do not mean what they say, in spirit or letter, would 
have been purged out of hand had he hinted half as much 
in 1947 or even 1949. The volte face exemplifies the 
abiding truth of the old cynicism that “international treaties 
lose their force when no longer sustained by the interests of 
the contracting parties.” The only politicians who are 
defending the Constitution are the left-wing and right-wing 
Socialists, who do not want a Japanese army or the American 
security forces, and their bitter enemies the Hatoyamd 
splinter Liberals, who were purged by the Americans during: 
the Occupation, and who want an undisguised Japanese 
national army instead of the American security forces. The 
Socialists gained votes at the last elections because they 
opposed rearmament. The Hatoyama Liberals and the 
Shigemitsu Progressives lost votes because they wanted open 
rearmament and an amendment to the Constitution. The 
Liberals clung precariously to office because they pretended 
that they were not rearming but were only giving traffic 
policemen unorthodox training in the use of tanks and 
mortars. 

The Progressives have now decided to profit from their 
error in insisting on a referendum which, in the present 
temper of the people, would be doomed. The Liberals have 
grudgingly recognised that their preposterous camouflage, 
which deceives no one, must be made more plausible. The 
Hatoyama diehards, with a persistency which does more 
credit to their Japanese hearts than to their political heads, 
alone remain implacable, ironically defending a former 
American directive on pro-Japanese grounds and flouting 
pro-Japanese sentiment on currently anti-American grounds. 
The Socialists seem to be in the soundest position with 
their demands for closer relations with Red China than 


with the United States in the devoted cause of “ Third 


Force” neutralism. 


An Oriental Fantasia 


The confusion_of the Yoshida government in this Oriental 
fantasia has been pathetic to watch. Accused of “ secret 
diplomacy,” because the Washington Ambassador has been 
quite legitimately exploring the American conditions of 
MSA aid, Ministers insisted that there had been merely 
“talks” and not “ negotiations.” The Foreign Minister, 
Mr Okazaki, contended that the Constitution “ banned 
‘ war-potential’ but not tools of self-defence,” and argued 
ingenuously that “armament ” meant the capacity to wage 
war “ independently.” The Defence Minister, Mr Tokutaro 
Kimura, who had imprudently told reporters that he 
favoured a ground force of 205,000 men, a navy of 140,000 
tons and an air force of 1,500 planes within five years, and 
then weakly denied that he had said so, explained that “ the 
National Safety Force will merely oppose direct aggression 
as a democratic expression of self-defence.” Under interro- 
gation, the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr Taketora Ogata, 

claimed ih all seriousness that “ atomic bombs or jet fighters 
are really not war potentials unless they are actually used 
to resolve international disputes.” 

Then, with his unhappy facility for saying the wrong 
thing at the right time, Mr John Foster Dulles calmly 
revealed in Washington that the United States expected 
that Japan, whose government was vigorously denying any 
such intention, would. increase its embryonic army to 
150,000 men by next March. This indiscretion drove Mr 
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Yoshida—who has sought, ‘with | Voltaire, to distinguish 
between speaking to deceive and being silent to be impene- 
trable—into strong and angry protestations, which only 
darkened the atmosphere of mystery and conspiracy 
enveloping the “ talks” or “ negotiations.” 

As the liberal-minded Asahi mewspaper observed : 

It is regrettable that the feeling that a “ self-defenc. 
army can be created by Japan is now held by the conserva- 
tive parties in defiance of Article IX of the Constituri.: 
which Prime Minister Yoshida himself interpreted p:. 
viously to mean renunciation of war even for self-defen:- 
If one contends that the National Safety Force can 5: 


increased to 200,000 or 300,000 without making it a militar 
force, then one can increase its strength indefinitely. Aid 
if one says that such a force is not a Violation of the Con- 
stitution, then we do not need a Constitution. 


Despite this stormy background of political doubletalk 
and public apprehension, an agreement has been 
reached between Japan and the United States on MSA aid 
totalling from $100 million to $150 million a year. The 
Japanese have succeeded in limiting any expansion o/ 
Japan's defence strength to the bounds set by Japan's 

“economic stability and development.” As Mr Yoshida 
has said, this means that “ the U.S. is thinking not only 0! 
military aid for Japan but also of aid aiming at Japan’; 
economic independence.” Unswerving determination to 
secure this implicit guarantee of continuing American 
economic aid has been the real purpose of the Japanes- 


. government’s policy of passive resistance to rearmament, 


in whatever guise and under whatever name, notwithstand- 
ing the political advantages of ietening the withdrawal oi 
American security forces. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese Liberals, now assured of Pri- 
gressive Party support in their circumvention of Article [X, 
will probably apply MSA aid to fulfil at the outset a low 
reatmament target of 175,000 men, 220,000-ton navy and 
1,200-plane air force set to a leisurely schedule of five ox 
six years. An improved target and a faster timetable, io 
meet impatient American promptings, will doubtless be 
geared to, and dependent upon improved and faster Ameri- 
can aid. As ex-Colonel Masanobu Tsuji, chief staff planner 
in the old Imperial army, has declared: “In estimating the 
strength of the new Japanese army, we must count the arms 
before the heads. There will be no shortage of the latter.” 


End of the Dollar Famine ? 


HE most recent survey of the Economic Commission 

for Europe (ECE) brings some startling and encourag- 
ing news about western Europe’s dollar problem, or at least 
that portion of it that relates to trade with the United States. 
Taken as a whole, the countries of western Europe have a! 
but balanced their payments-.on current account with th: 
United States. In the first quarter of this year alone thei: 
dollar reserves rose ee of which pe 





from. 1951 to 1953, 
the report shows that in the past year western Europe's 
annual deficit balance Be ties certs » -o cmiammam 
figure of $68 million, ae os 

Such mass totals naturally obscure the fact ‘that several 
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-ountries—Italy, * Belgium, and im particular, France—~ 


experienced deficits. France, in the first quarter of 1953 
alone; ran down its dollar balances in the United States by 
$24 million. 


cy ERN EUROPE’S BALANCE ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 
WITH THE UNITED STATES 
(Millions of current dollars) 
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ECE’s analysis of how this remarkable improvement came 
about is instructive. Of the improvement of nearly 
¢>.2 billion, only $222 million or roughly one-tenth is due 
‘ increased visible exports to the United States. Another 
600 million is the result of a surplus on account of services, 

nd hidden within this total is a sizeable sum which is 
xplained by such items as increased American military 
ex pea in Europe—troop pay and so on. Increased 
rist earnings contributed less than one tenth to the 
rplus on services. 
Or rer one-half of the improvement, or $1.4 billion, i is due 
ly to reduced expenditure ‘on imports from the United 
ates. Lower prices account for perhaps ten per cent of 
this reduction and the rest, as the accompanying table 
shows, has come about because Europe cut sharply its 
imports of a few bulk commodities—traw cotton, coal, 
chemicals, fats and grains. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO EUROPE 
(Millions of current dollars, f.o,b.) 


Change Ist qtr., 
1952 to 


ist qtr., 1953 


Commodity 





Whether imports can be maintained at this low level 
neither ECE nor anyone else can say. Lower grain imports 
maj y relies a deferment of Purchases in the hope that prices 

| fall. Where cotton’ is concerned, ECE suggests that 

vropean nations, and specifically Germany, have found 
cther sources of supply—Egypt, Turkey, Pakistan. As for 


al, the report’ notes that in spite of apparent surpluses’ 


cre and there, western Europe is still working on far too 

+ margin of coal supplies If a_general rise in European 
duction should take place, Burope’s current coal output 
sould immediately be overtaxed and its “industry would 

‘nce again have to turn to American supplies. 
ECE is cucblcied Ged alia dies tar ‘co inal Gai 
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Glide cb Ritopein ekpcats te the American winrket ent do 
cludes’ that “the continuance of Europe's © present 
relatively easy dollar situation depends, therefore, on 
continued Taal over imports and the course of the 
‘offshore procurement p .” So far contracts 
signed under this programme have reached over $1 billion. 


Bread and Circuses in Bucharest 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 


OR a fortnight more than 30,000 young people from 

- 106 countries—amongst them many * “ youngsters. * like 
D. N. Pritt and the Red Dean—are enjoying the charm of 
Eastern Europe’s “Little Paris,” Bucharest, where the 
Fourth Youth Festival is being held. To cover most of the 
expenses of their journey and stay in Bucharest, for the 
last two months an extraordinary “ voluntary ” tax has been 
collected from all monthly salaries over 200 lei in Rumania 
and probably in the other satellite countries as well. These 
young people have been brought together to see what. the 
Rumanian press unanimously calls “ the happy life” of the 
inhabitants of the model People’s Democracy. “ Everything 
possible will be done,” declared Vasile Musat, first secretary 
of the Rumanian Communist youth organisation, “as it 
has been up to now, to make the memory of their two weeks: 
in Bucharest last for ever in the minds and hearts of the 
thousands of young foreign people.” 

To achieve this, Gheorghiu-Dej and his men decided to. 
construct a modern version of Potemkin’s village. In less 
than five months of “permanent day and night work” a 
magnificent festival park, called “The Cultural-Sport Park, 
*23 August’”” has been created. The park, roughly 125) 
acres in size, has been provided with a stadium of 80,000: 
seats, an open air theatre with 4,000 seats, an open puppet-' 
show, an artificial lake of over 6 acres, a tower 260 feet 
high with a metal bridge over 80 feet long for parachuting 
and other similar marvels. More than 20,000 trees, and over 
10,000 species of perennial plants, a hundred artesian foun- 
tains and 1,000 megaphones were spread over all the park. 


Six New Parks 


At the same time the Rumanian capital has been blessed 
with a new opera house and a number of other open air 
theatres and cinemas. Several sport grounds have been 
erected in the six new parks and green squares spread over 
the different districts of Bucharest cover nearly 80 acres. 
All the old cinemas have been restored, and many bombed 
houses hitherto neglected have been rebuilt. The facades 
of 1,200 nationalised blocks of flats and 10,000 private. 
houses have been repainted ; 55 streets and boulevards: 
paved and asphalted ; tramway lines extended ; 600 old | 
tramway cars repainted and 2§ new ones put in to use. 
In addition, there are innumerable triumphal arches,’ 
“peace towers” and other decorations. 

It is not surprising that the Rumanian newspaper Munca’ 
complained on July 7th that the management of a factory 
at Moreni had not fulfilled its obligation, contained in the: 
factory's contract, to provide facilities for the construction 
of 12 private houses. “For this there exist the nécessary 
funds and land. But so far no construction has been started. 
The management pleads that it cannot get the construction 
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materials. It has asked for help from the ministry (of the 
oil industry) but the help has still not arrived, although 
the ministry registered this contract at the beginning of 
the year. ....” 

Regular workers were commandeered from all over the 
country to help in the transformation of Bucharest. In 
addition, the local Communist organisations “ mobilised ” 
boys and girls—often between 14 and 16 years old—and 
sent thém to the capital for “ voluntary” work ; and other 
young people spent their few days annual paid holiday in 
Bucharest working 8 hours a day at heavy manual. work. 
“ More than 700,000 people have given over 700,000 hours 
of voluntary work” boasted Munca in its leading article 
on August 2nd. According to a report in Romana Libera 
on April 23rd, young people working and living on the site 
of the big festival park were “ organised as in the army” 
in “ brigades,” and they had to obey, without discussion, 
their “ commandants.” Twenty-two of these young people 
unloaded in three hours 16 wagons of cement and iron, 
“exceeding their norm by 420 per cent.” But another 
brigade beat.this record, unloading 24 wagons in two hours 
(i.c., evéery-member of the brigade unloaded more than 
80 pounds a second). This report went on to describe life 
in a dormitory, where the “ brigadiers” whispered in 
astonishment : “‘ Why do Axinte and Dumitrascu (sons of 
peasants from near Pascani) want to leave ?” There was 
even a strike. “One day Axinte, Dumitrascu and Matei did 
not come out with their brigade.” - But the commandant 
“ discussed ” the matter with them, and they not only went 
back to work, but Axinte became one of the most “ zealous ” 
at the unloading of trucks. 


A. New Cooling Drink 


There remained only the problem of food supplies. The 
official statistical report for the second quarter of the year 


admitted that “ the supply of some basic foodstuffs to urban 


populations has not been satisfactory ” and that the planned 
distribution of meat, fats and sugar had not been carried 
out. It would not do for Bucharest’s visitors to see empty 
shop windows and a starving population. So on July sth 
the State reserves were opened and the shop-windows filled. 
Additional rations were given to the inhabitants of 
Bucharest and shortly afterwards to the rest of the country. 
In a couple of days food prices were slashed to a quarter 
and even less. A free hand was given to the bakers and 
the famous Rumanian pastries have reappeared in all their 
old variety. In addition, according to Romana Libera of 
July 24th, Rumanian light industry has begun to turn out 
many new products, “ which have never so far been pro- 
duced in Rumania” (it would have been more accurate to 
say under the present regime) in order “to show every 
visitor from abroad how Rumanians build for themselves a 
happy future.” One of these new products was “a new 
material for trousers, the flannel.” 

The foresight of the government went so far as to 
remember the terrible August heat in Bucharest. Special 
attention was given to the provision of “cooling drinks ” 
for this “ oven month.” The invention of a “ new cooling 
drink far superior to lemonade ” was announced. To crown 
all this, Gheorghiu-Dej's government added two touches of 
hospitality of its own—flowers in every visitor’s bedroom, 
which have been forced in ten huge hothouses by Michurin 
methods, and a present for everyone provided out of 
“voluntary ” donations collected from all over the country. 
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The circus will end on Sunday. There is no doubt that 
t average Rumanian has enjoyed as much as his guests 
good food and the 100-120 daily programmes from the 
French chansons and. pantomimes to the Mongolian circus, 
from sports demonstrations to concerts and film shows. A\ 
the same his feelings must have been mixed. They can 
probably be summed up in the following extract from 4 
young Rumanian’s letter to a friend abroad : 

We are very pleased to have the festival here as we shalj 
have plerity to eat and drink, at-least for a while. Never- 
theless, we cannot but hate and mistrust our visitors since 

_the majority of them are Communists and fellow-travellers. 
As to the few “stooges” among them, we are only sorry 


that we cannbt identify them and help them to sec the 


truth. 


Under All Flags 


HOSE who tase the new y Sectetary-General of the 
United, Nations have awaited his first annual report 
with some interest, and they will not be disappointed. Mr 
Hammarskjéld has some quietly pithy: things to say, He 
describes the Korean armistice not only as an unqualified 
victory for the principle of collective security, but also as a 
step towards the creation of a united and democratic Korea 
“by the peaceful means that are alone { itted by the 
charter.” He looks forward to efforts to tensions else- 
where, but adds 
“{ hope that the peoples will. u that such pro- 
“esses are usually slow, and that it may be necessary to 
bear with fortitude and patience a succession of painful 
disappointments, extending sometimes over a period of 

years, before acceptable compromises are reached. . 

Mr Hammarskjéld believes: ther We Salve only begun to 
explore “the most fruitful combinations of public discus- 
sion on the one hand and private negotiation and mediation 
on the other.” The international forum “ should serve the 
members less for the voicing of complaints.” Plunging 
boldly into controversy, the Secretary-General argues that 
to subordinate economic and social work to collective 
securityis “ correct, but only in a short-term perspective ”; 
that collective security ultimately depends on the reduction 
of underlying pressures ; but that the “ economic and social 
approaches” in no way lessen Uno’s. importance as an 
instrument for preventing aggression. _— draws special 
attention to the fact that 

the concept of a truly international civil service and of the 

independent authority in this respect *of the Secretary- 

General and the Directors-General is not yet fully under- 

stood and accepted. There are, here, mutual obligations. 

- Members of the secretariats must abstain . . . from 
any activity which might throw doubts on their status 3s 
trusted and dedicated servants of the UN. . On the 
other hand, on this basis the intersitioda? eivil service 
should be left free from national pressures of any sort. 

In the past, unfortunately, these mutual obligations have 
been violated on both sides ; and it is probably too much 
to expect that the mere advent of a new Secretary-Gencral, 
howéver talented, will ensure absolute respect for them 
henceforward. But it is something to have the case stated 
firmly and precisely by a head of the international civil 
service who is, as his first report shows, not only a man of 
ee ae er 
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Schweppshire Shows the Way 
6. GASWORKS REVIVAL * 


Once more, by a precise interpretation of the present, we smokestacks, with real smoke* from actual fires to veil the 
anticipate thé future. Nuclear heating has mtroduced a new remorseless Fogschwepster sunlight from our eyes. 
fashion. In our cities, run without coal, gas or electricity, the 


* The practice of representing smoke with plumes of gause strikes a false note, as @ 
atomic age has reduced power plants to the size of cigarette _righsly pointed out, in his essay, Pseudo Gasworks, by John Schwetjemon. 


lighters. Our streets are deserts of cleanliness and glare. But 
Schweppshire provides its own antidote with the Return to 
Smoke. Factory styles are in fashion. Keynoting is the dovecote 
shaped like a gasometer, the yew hedge clipped to a pylon shape. 
Lord Schwepstow's magnificent summer-house is constructed in 
“ Waterloo Station Grid” In the public park the rock plants 
are prettily disposed on the mock slag heap. Between borders 
of “ Goodszyard ”. docks and “ Bomsite ” thistles, our damsels 
of fashion display their new grease-pattetned overalls, with the 
new “Coledust” make-up to match. In this glimpse of a 
Fogschwepster Park, observe the pleasant perschweptive of 





Designed by Lewitt-Him, written by Stephen Poter 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 








WE’RE INVITING 
INVESTMENTS 


and this is why! 


More houses are going up. More 
purchasers are asking building societies 
for advances to pay for them. 


In the first six months of 1953 this 
Society agreed to lend £3,804,000 for 
the purchase of 2,582 houses newly 
built or in course of erection. 

Money saved and invested with the 
Society is thus being used to good 
purpose. 


Still more savings can be used. The 
interest offered is 23% with income tax 
paid by the Society—equal to more than 
43% where the investor is liable for tax 
at the full standard rate. 

If you would like particulars please 
write to the 


CO-OpEeRATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 








NEW OXFORD HOUSE 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


City Office : 
163, MOORGATE, E.C.2. 


ASSETS £75,000,000 
75 BRANCHES 
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HENRY GARDNER 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £2,000,000) 
is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Ld., 
Drew, Brown Lid. (Canada), Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), 
and C. Tennant Sons & Co., of New York, as well as with 
the associates of The British Metal Corporation Lid., 1o:don, 
Australia, Canada, India, South Africa and Central Ajri-«. 


The Group provides manufac- throughout the world. Fx pert 


turers and producers of finished knowledge in distribution and 
articles and raw commodities salesmanship is available 
with an economical method through the various units of 
of marketing their products the -Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
_ LONDON, E.C.3 


TELEGRAMS CABLES TELEPHONE 
Nonfermet Telex Londen Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 





The Superiority of Bowden 
Wire Control Mechanisms 
for all purposes | 
and Flexible Hose Units 
for use on jet. 
and piston engined aircraft 
and all hydraulics 
is acknowledged the World over 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





fe recent years a new technique—which originated, 
of all places, in the study of the working of radar 
equipment under field conditions just before the second 
world war—has become of some importance in British 
industry. This technique is called “ operational 
research ”; and under it teams that may include 
engineers, mathematicians, statisticians, economists and 
sociologists combine. together in (to quote one of the 
more sober definitions of the art) “ the use of the scien- 
tific method to provide executives with a quantitative 
basis for decisions regarding the operations under their 
control.” Sir Robert Watson Watt, who coined the term 
during the war, then defined the technique negatively : 
Operational research is not doing arithmetic for air staff 

. not merely Probabilities for Politicians, or statistics 

‘or soldiers, sailors, strategists, and statesmen. It contains 
something of all these things, just as it contains elements 


of market research, consumer research, and the less naive 
and offensive elements of time and motion study. 


Inevitably, this technique, like other “new fangled ” 
ideas, has been greeted with some suspicion by 
business exeeutives ; but its use in British industry is 
growing, and, as might be expected, it has also been 
‘aken up with some enthusiasm in America. The largest 
single experiment in its application in Britain has 
recently taken place in an examination of the problems 
involved im transporting iron ore, and this experiment 
deserves attention as a case study. 

The problems put before the “operational 
researchers” in this field can be briefly described. 
\bout 104 million tons of iron ore are due to be 
mported into Britain this year ; last month, at the peak 
“| the ore shipping season, more than-a million tons 
came into the country’s ports.. This is nearly twice the 
ennual rate of imports in 1938, but by 1957 the British 
‘icel industry will probably need half as much again. 


but their arrivals are not regularly spaced ; “ 


Operational Research 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the industry is having 
to expand and reorganise the plant used to move the 
ore from overseas, to land it here, and to deliver it to 
the blast furnaces—plant that includes ore ships, port 
handling facilities, and railway ore wagons. In planning 
this re-equipment the -industry has a problem of 
formidable complexity. It has had to take into 
consideration the worn state of much of the equip- 
ment that now exists; the widely different handling 
characteristics of ore from different sources; and 
the prospective changes in design of ore ships— 
with their effects, untried as yet, upon unloading 
rates. These rates of unloading, moreover, have to be 
assessed in terms not only of the operation of the 
handling plant, but in terms of the time the ships have, 
to spend in port—ships’ time being a costly commodity. 
The ore ships arrive fairly steadily during the year, 
bunching ” 
and long intervals both occur, 

The industry had therefore to decide at some point 
between the extremes of installing just enough handiing 
plant for the yearly tonnage (at the cost of excessive. 
delay to the ore ships) and of installing enough plant 
to deal with all ships as they arrived (at the cost of 
excessive idle plant). This decision, moreover, would 
affect and be affected by the sizes determined for the 
new ore-carrying ships, and the standards likely to be 
recommended for ore wagons on British railways. Ali 
these questions were aspects of a major economic deci- 
sion—how to import the amounts of ore required with 
the maximum reliability at the lowest possible cest. 

The industry considered this problem too important 
and complex to rest upon the intuitive judgment of any 
single man or group of men, however experienced. So, 
before approaching the decision, it appointed an “ opera- 
tional research team” of men trained in various 
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scientific skills to study the problem. The team naturally 
included engineers. It also had statisticians to analyse 
past unloading results and determine the importance 
of the variable factors affecting them ; mathematicians 
developed a theory for predicting the effect on ships’ 
waiting time of varying rates of discharge and the 
installed capacity at the port ; sociologists were included 
to study the effect of various working systems on the 
port labour force ; and economists had to evaluate the 
whole problem in terms of cost. 

The effect of this combined study upon one aspect 
of the problem is illustrated in the chart, which 
shows the varying elements of costs in handling a 
million tons of ore a year at a port.with either one or two 
berths. The top curves show how the total cost varies 


THE COST OF DISCHARGING IRON ORE 


at ports receiving | million tons per year (The dotted line 
shows the cost if 2million tons per year were hondied } 
Cost per ton Cost per ton 


1 BERTH 


UNLOADING CAPACITY OF EACH BERTH ({ Tons per day } 
6 25% 50% «75% le 6 2%« 50% 75% 100% 
 SGpiaaeniaee a 





according to the unloading capacity of the equipment 
installed at each berth (expressed in terms of the average 
tonnage that can be unloaded in a day). Corresponding 
to the unloading capacity is shown a scale of “ berth 
occupancy ”—the proportion of time that the berth will 
actually be occupied by a ship unloading, if a million 
tons are to be discharged in a year. The total cost 
shown is subdivided into three components—the cost of 
operating the unloading equipment, the cost of the ships’ 
time at the berth, and the cost of delays to ships waiting 
fora berth. The cost of the unloading ¢quipment per 
ton falls as the “ berth occupancy ”’ rises, but the other 
two elements rise ; and in particular the cost of delay to 
ships becomes very great when berths are occupied for 
a high proportion of the time available. It will be seen 
from the chart that the lowest total costs for ports with 
this throughput are achieved at the points “A” 
and “B” (slightly displaced from the actual minima by 
outside factors), where the single or double berths con- 
cerned are idle for about half the time. It is uneconomic 
to operate at points “C” or “ D,” which are typical 
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costs incurred when the industr t follows the apparently 


“ natural” policy of trying to keep the berths busy. 
These are not answers that many business executives 
would have arrived at if they had relied on pure 





. “hunches” or on their accumulated experience of 


business conditions. They may, of course, be the wrong 
answers—and the same may be true of the answers 
formulated for other problems by this and other opera- 
tional research teams. But the proponents of opera- 
tional research do seem to have a case for arguing that 
only a deliberately scientific method could ensure any 
coherent answers at all to assist decisions from data so 
variously gathered. 


This application of operational research to the prob- 
lem of ore transportation is the most ambitious experi- 
ment in the technique so far made in British industry. 
But it has also been growing in other industries, often 
simply as a means of evaluating operating efficiency. In 
an increasing field of national activity the working of 
normal economic forces is to a greater or less degree 
ineffective, and the accountants’ yardstick of profit or 
loss may be inadequate. This is true both in nationalised 
and private industry and in some aspects of social rolicy. 
In coal, for example, given current pricing policies, 
profit or loss has little meaning in measuring the 
efficiency of each pit ; operational research is being used 
to study underground costs to provide comparisons 
between pits with widely different conditions. Other 
applications of operational research outside the directly 
managerial field include the study of accidents on British 
roads (as well as within particular industries and local 
environments) ; and its use has been suggested to assist 
social policy in studying, for example, population prob- 
lems, the effect of subsidies, and the operations of the 
health service. One application outside the field of 
profit or loss that could be of‘ very direct importance 
would be the study of the effectiveness of different 
structures of management within industrial organisa- 
tions of varying sizes ; it could do no better service, for 
example, than in providing some quantitative data in 
the still largely verbal controversy about the organisa- 
tion of the nationalised industries. 

But, in general, operational research makes its 
contribution to industry primarily in evaluing the opera- 
tion or organisation of a plant or part of a plant to 
determine its most profitable employment. And its use 
in industry, mainly on such work, is growing. In Britain, 
the first concerns to use it were mainly large ones, such 
as United Steel, Pilkingtons, I.C.I., English Electric, 
and Courtaulds, along with the official research estab- 
lishments and the co-operative research associations ; 
but now some smaller firms are finding it increasingly 
useful. Sir Charles Goodeve, who recently surveyed 
operational research in Britain,* estimates that there are 
about 40 sections in Britain, ranging in size from one 
qualified man and an assistant to about a hundred, now 
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* See the current issue of Operational Research Quarterly. 
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doing work that could mainly be classified as operational 

research, though fewer than half of them use the par- 
scular label. In addition to these examples, at least 
40 more companies cafry out some operational research 
at some time or other, During the war the United 
States forces followed the British lead in applying the 
rechnique (they call it “ operations research ”’), and now 
it is catching on in American industry, though with 
somewhat more of an academic flavour than it has here. 
American universities and institutes of technology have 
taken it up ; characteristically, one well-known technical 
correspondence college in New York is already offering 
a course in the subject. 

The main use of operational research in peacetime 
is clearly going to be to assist managements in making 
technical décisions that have strong economic over- 
tones. Exponents of operational research do not 
exaggerate it into a substitute for executive decision. 
On the other hand, to the extent that operational re- 
search can set quantitative values on the limiting factors 
that affect any business decision, it will generally reduce 
the area in which judgment, flair, or hunch needs to be 
applied ; and it is not surprising that on occasion it 
has aroused some suspicion among the men finally 


responsible for taking those decisions. Some of these 
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may feel uneasiness that they cannot assess such’ vari- 
ables theniselves in the same way ; or they may feel that 
they ought to be able to get such aid (though they 
seldom do) from cost accountants furnished with 


‘the best technical advice. Some managers, too, are 


well aware that in recent months there has been more 
and more artgument—from scientists—that more 
scientists are needed in top management ; and they feel 
that this sort of propaganda needs to be resisted. 

These disquiets should not obscure the fact that 
the task of the business executive is still to make 
decisions on the best evidence he can assemble. His 
judgment has to be based on his own experience and 
the reported experience of others—and experience can- 
not always be translated into a string of figures or a 
wallful of charts. But as modern industrial problems 
grow bigger and more complex, the executive has to 
make fast and accurate decisions, in which operational 
research may be able to help him. ‘This is no wand 
to make managements unnecessary, but it is a new tool 
that, sensibly and sparingly used, may assist manage- 
ment’s main job of economic decision—the most profit- 
able employment of scarce resources. 


Role of the Investment Trusts 


N R BUTLER’S recent letter to the Capital Issues 
Committee, informing it that “in appropriate 
cases” it can authorise share issues of over {50,000 

by investment and unit trusts, has brought an overdue 

relaxation of an entirely senseless ban. Indeed, there 
was an unconscious irony in the wording of the Chan- 
cellor’s letter, which declared that his decision had 

een taken “ having in mind the part played by the 
investment trusts in the supply of risk-bearing capital 
for industry and the need to encourage savings at the 
present time”—for it suggests that for eight years 
successive British Governments have been insouciantly 
leaving out of mind one of the gravest economic 
problems of our time. The object of this article, how- 
ever, is not to dwell upon the strange philosophy of 
the recent past, but to undertake a statistical investiga- 
tion of the part that the investment trists play in the 
provision of risk capital at the present time—and of the 
prospects for an increase in their role in the future now 
that this ban has been removed. 

The first stage of this investigation has been to 
assess the portfolios of the 234 investment trusts whose 
shares are quoted daily in the Official List of the 
London Stock Exchange. In addition to these 234 
major trusts, there are, of course, a considerable 
number of (usually smaller) trusts whose shares are 
not quoted daily in Throgmorton Street, but make 
5tful appearances in the Monthly Supplementary List 


and in the lists of the Provincial Stock Exchanges. 
The 234 trusts analysed in this article controlled at their 
latest accounting dates a portfolio with an aggregate 
book value of £468 million (or only about £25 million 
higher than the corresponding aggregate before the war) 
and a market value of {580 million. 

Their investment holdings therefore still seem to be 
less than a quarter of those of the insurance companies, 
which at the end of 1951 held £1,167 million of 
gilt-edged stocks, {960 million of industrial shares and 
debentures, and £331 million of foreign government 
and municipal securities. Moreover, since about 45 per 
cent of the trusts’ £580 million of investments is heid 
in overseas securities (many of which are not quoted in 
London), they cannot hold much more than about 2 or 3 
per cent of the total risk securities dealt in on Throg- 
morton Street ; the market value of all stock exchange 
securities (other than British Government and Guaran- 
teed stocks, of which the trusts hold only an infinitesimal 
amount) was nearly {12,500 million at the end of last 
March. 

The influence- of the trusts’ activities on stock 
exchange values, however, is bigger than these bare 
comparisons suggest, for they are very active dealers— 
especially in ordinary shares. The balance sheets of 
these 234 trusts show that, after fairly heavy switching 
operations im recent years, most trusts now hold 
75-85 per cent of their investments (at market value) 
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in British and foreign equities, compared with between 
10 and 1§ per cent in preference stocks and between 
5 and ro per cent in debentures. Indeed, although: 
a small number of trusts hold as little as half their 
portfolios in equities, a few of them, mostly Scottish 
trusts, have been so keen to use equity investment: 
as a hedge against inflation that they now hold as 
much as 95 per cent of their investments in ordinary 
shares. Similar influences have been at work in encour- 
aging the trusts to add to their portfolios of dollar stocks 
(which were reduced practically to nothing during the 
war); in general, between 20 and 30 per cent of the 
trusts’ investments are in North American securities 
(with a few of the Scottish trusts holding as much as 
35 per cent of their investments in this way). Another 
10 to 20 per cent is held in overseas sterling area 
stocks, and around § per cent in other overseas 
countries ; investments in -this last group—that is, in 


countries outside the sterling and dollar areas—are, - 


however, notably less popular than before the war, 
when several trusts had their fingers badly burnt-on 
mid-European issues. This geographical distribution 
leaves between 50 and 60 per cent of the trusts’ total 
holdings—or, say, about £325 million in terms of 
current market values—invested in British industrial 
shares. 
* 


So much, then, for the resources that the trusts 
deploy and the ways in which they use them. What are 
the prospects that they will be able to attract more funds 
by new issues on the stock exchange, now that the 
Capital Issues Committee is to allow them to do s0 if 
they wish ? Theoretically, of course, a movement such 
as this should be peculiarly well suited to the conditions 
of the present time—when a Jarger and larger proportion 
of the total (admittedly, the inadequate total) stock of 
personal savings is accumulating in the hands of people 
whose own portfolios are too small to secure an adequate 
spreading of risks. Unfortunately, however, it is 
precisely in this task of mobilising the small man’s 
savings for risk investment that the trusts’ achievements 
have so far been most disappointing. To understand 
the reasons for this, it is mecessary now to turn the 
statistical searchlight upon the market in the trusts’ own 
shares. 

Between them, the 234 trusts analysed in this article 
now have in issue some £395 million nominal of share 
and loan capital; this capital is divided into about 
£152 million of debenture stocks (including a small 
number of terminable-debentures issued by Scottish 
trusts),“about {114 million of preference shares and 
£129 million of ordinary shares. The market value 
of this capital on March 31st last was around £481 
million ; actually this figure (from the latest annual 
statistics published by the stock exchange) related to 
a nominal! capital £7 million less than that traced here, 
but the difference seems too small to worry about. The 
market value of this investment trust capital at the 
end of last March was almost exactly one-tenth 
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Figures for markings ate ‘of course, notori: usly 
unreliable guides to the actual activity of the markets, 
and it would be wrong to take more than passing note 
of this statistic. But it is unfortunately truc that 
comparatively little investment trust stock comes on 
to the market for sale; and when part of it does 
come on offer it is quickly snatched up by pension fund 
investors and insurance companies, whose operations 
are gradually making the market in trust stocks even 
more restricted. The private unskilled investor fights 
shy of stocks that often change hands only in large units 
and that are sometimes delivered to him only after a 
lengthy delay. Nor is he well qualified to use the two 
indispensable tools to test the market valuation of trust 
stocks, the Directory of Directors and the slide rule. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRADING PROFITS AND THE TRUSTS’ 
INVESTMENT INCOME 
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He must rely on his brokers’ opinions about the man- 
agement of the trusts (which cluster together in nests 
that are $0 inter-related that the trust movement 
resembles a rookery) and on his brokers’ calculations 
about break-up values, earnings, dividends, capital 
gearings and priority percer tages. In short, investment 






trust shares, far from being regarded as a haven for the 
small private investor who has not time for detailed 
study of market trends, are often themselves regarded 
as unconscionably c atec and a. stocks in 
which to deal.~ eo 





This complication welled spatter so much if the 
trusts’ shares seemed to offer | much greater stability of 
income and capital values for the small investor ‘han 
the ordinary run of industrial shares Ti is, of course, 
true that the trusts’ own in ncol sod : fluctuates less violently 

: sae mae 33 dividends change 
less si tly than p. ofits en W 1e ‘ ‘th e re is no freeze 
, and the oidings are widely dis- 
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remarkably even tenor of the trusts’. 
cncomes in the last five years is illustrated in Chart I, 


where the movements in industrial trading profits 
(which have been distorted by rises and falls in raw 
terial prices) are plotted against the changes in the 
investment income of the trusts, In making this com- 
,cison it must be remembered that there is a time lag 
ween the declaration of dividends by the trading 
companies and the corresponding declaration of divi- 
is by the trusts who hold their shares. This lag, of 

whicl there are some signs in the accompanying chart, 
can be as much as twelve to fifteen months, but usually 


“yt ey 


there seems to be a gap of about nine months before 
| a sudden spurt in company dividends (or, alternatively, 
| 4 sharp recession in them) is reflected in the results 


published by the investment trusts. 

Unfortunately, this relative stability of income does 
not carry with it any similar stability of capital values 
in investment trust shares ; nor does the existence of the 
time lag mean that, when: trading profits are falling, 
nvesiors are granted sufficient time to liquidate their 
trust holdings before the storm bursts. Chart IT shows 
that in recent years equities in investment trusts have 
fluctuated in remarkably even.step with—and rather 
more violently than—the average industrial equity ; 
and that in the minor trading recession of 1949 
investment trust equities at once dropped down 
through the floor. This alarming oscillation arises 
largely because the trusts are overloaded with prior 
charge capital, which must be serviced before equity 
stockholders can receive a dividend. The same factor, 
incidentally, makes it impossible fer the trusts to go as 
liquid as a private portfolio can in times of falling 
values ; income has to be earned to service the deben- 
ture stock. 

There is thus some statistical justification for the 
complaint that the ordinary shares of investment trusts, 
which were originally supposed to offer the small 
investor the advantages of expert selection of invest- 
ments and a wide spreading of risks, now themselves 
require rather more expert selection and carry rather 
greater risks of capital fluctuation than the average 
industrial equity—although their average yield has 
been slightly lower than that of industrial equities 
all through the postwar years of boom. This i 
not to say that any new issues by the trusts in 
months ahead need be entirely friendless. 
who fear the outbreak of a world slump 
remember that such a slump would almost certainly 
accompanied by a depreciation of sterling ; and 
trusts’ large holdings of dollar stocks provide a 
hedge against that—-except to the extent that do 
dividends were cut. Those who believe that boom 
conditions will continue may remember that the 
trusts have been harder hit than most by divi- 


acl - 


ait 


dend limitation ; limitation is not yet officially 
unofficially buried—and 


dead, but it is being 
this holds out the promise of some increases in income _ 
‘or the trusts im the months ahead. There There is also 
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the point that the market value of the trusts’ own 
shares is still some {£112 million.(or 19 per cent) lower 
than the market value of the shares they hold. Aji 
these factors may encourage some new issues, but many 
of the trusts still have fearful memories of the late 
1920s ; at that time, under a regime of high interest 
rates and booming business, the trusts made many 
flotations—and tucked away the resulting funds on 
the stock markets just. in time to catch the slump 
of the 1930s. The relaxation of the CIC’s ban may be 
treated with some caution by those trusts that are not 
confident that the “feel” of 1953 is so very different 
from the “ feel” of 1929. 

All these complications suggest that the new latitude 
allowed by the CIC may: be a very small drop in the 
very big bucket of the risk capital problem. As has 
been suggested in The Economist before, the time has 


‘come when the City and the CIC together should con- 


sider whether a much more active boost cannot be 
granted to issues by “mutual fund” trusts. These 
flexible trusts, which fall half-way between the invest- 
ment trusts with all their discouraging complications 
and the original and not particularly successful fixed 





EQUITY SHARE INDICES 
Source : The Actuaries’ Investment Index 





unit trusts, would seem to provide the safest route into 
venture capital for the savings of the unskilled investor. 
In these trusts the risks of investment are spread : the 
water tae baice de uc there is no 

” problem, because the investor is in effect 
ideell the'iowact of the underlying socucities, and the 
price of the units cannot fluctuate more violently than 
the market value of the portfolio; and, after paying a 
reasonable fee for the skilied management of the trusts’ 
portfolios, the unit-holders receive, in effect, the whole 
of the trusts’ investment income. If mutual fund trusts 
could repeat in this country the success they have 
achieved in the United States, then a much sturdier 
step towards the goal of investing small savings in 


_ British industry would have been taken than the 


ordinary investment trusts ever seem likely to take on 
their own. 








Heat-Wave Markets 


HE stock markets in this holiday month have set the 
> pundits a puzzle that is more than their ‘heat-wave 
lassitude can cope with. For in the markets themselves 
there has been no such lassitude, and price movements have 
defied both the day-by-day disquiets from France and the 
implications of the Korean truce. Many people had long 
expected that, in the event, the effects of peace in Korea 
would prove to have been not fully discounted in the 
markets, and that the cessation of hostilities would there- 
fore be followed by a renewed sagging of equities and prob- 
ably by a more pronounced strengthening of gilt-edged. But, 
in fact, industrials in London have staged a rise that, by 
the standards of these holiday weeks, almost deserves to 
rank as a boomiet. By the close of business on Wednesday 
last, the ordinary share index of The Financial Times had 
risen to 122.6, compared with 120.3 on July 24. Since the 
year’s low point was reached less than three months ago, it 
has risen by nearly nine points, and now stands at a higher 
level than at any time in 1952 (though a couple of points 
below the peak touched this spring). The recent rise has, 
moreover, been accompanied by somie increase in the 
number of bargains marked. 

Quite obviously, the markets are paying little heed to the 
uncertainties of international economics—perhaps because 
the international political uncertainties seem, despite the 
truce, to be almost as great as ever. The prospect of some 
slackening in world defence expenditures, and of other out- 
lays that are geared to them, may therefore appear more 
remote than some people recently supposed it might be. In 
the circumstances, the only discernible new influences that 
may perhaps explain the renewed firmness of equities are 
mainly domestic ones—the unexpectedly satisfactory in- 
crease in the gold reserves in July, the rise in production 
and (in the longer-run perhaps the most significant factor 
of all) the accumulating evidence that dividend restraint, 
protracted though its demise has been, will soon be very 
dead. These ingredients do not, however, make a Prescrip- 
tion for sustained boomlet. The balance in the miarkets is, 
in fact, still precarious. The danger of walking on a slack 
wire was made plain this week when the warning from ICI 
that its exports might be lower than the record level 
achieved in 1952 brought the rise in equity prices to a 
halt. 

To complete the paradox, the gilt-edged market has like- 
wise been firm—though less noticeably so than the equity 
markets—and it has also enjoyed rather more activity than 
is usual for August. This firmness, of course, fits the 
original expectations of the effects of a Korean truce, yet 
does not square with the assessment of those effects that is 
apparent in the equity markets. Moreover, the market has 
ostensibly had to contend with the big gas-issue—but the 
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presumption is that that operation has not, in fact, imposed 
any burden. The lists closed at 10.30 a.m. on Friday of 
last week, with the usual appearance of over-subscription— 
applicants for amounts above {£250,000 were scaled down 
to 75 per-cent. But, despite this window-dressing, it js 
generally assumed that virtually the whole issue was taken 
by official quarters. From one point of view, that fact may 
be argued to have bullish implications ; it at least shows that 
the authorities saw no need at present to pitch issue terms 
at the point at which they would press upon the market, 
But the need for such pressure may recur—and the ga 
stock. (and a few other tranches, too) remains to be sold. 


Sharp Rise in Exports 


jump of £30 million in the value of exports, together 
with approximate stability of imports, makes the 
provisional overseas trade returns for July the most cheer- 
ing for six months past. These returns show that exports 
in July rose to £234.2 million (f.0.b.) from £204.0 million 
in June. It is true that there were more working days ia 
July than in June—when the Coronation impeded ship- 
ments—and that the returns for August will be more 
affected by industrial holidays. But since last month’s rise 
of £900,000 in imports (to £292.9 million, valued c.i.f.) was 
partially offset by a fractional rise in re-exports (to {8.6 
million), the gross visible trade deficit fell from {80.0 
million in June to £50.1 million in July. This gross deficit 
is likely to contain a fictitious element of between {25 and 
£35 million (due to the inclusion of freight and insurance 
charges in recorded import values)—and it also excludes 
Britain’s traditional surplus on invisible account. 
In all, these July figures are the best since February, and 


_ they compare very favourably with those in the second 


quarter of this year, when imports averaged £291.7 million 
a month, exports {210.0 million and the average monthly 
deficit (including re-exports) was £73.7 million. Exports 
to North America continued at a very high level in July; 
they were £30. million, against £30.5 million in June and 
a second quarter average of £29.5 million. Exports to the 
United States, at £15.2 million, were higher than evet 
before, although exports to Canada dropped slightly below 


' the previous month’s record. 


Engincering Exports in the Balance 


Tor Treasury Sabena deau a considerable portion — 
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American and German engineering ¢xports— 
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become increasingly difficult for British exporters, In terms. 
of value, British sales are still high, but their average value 
in the first five months_of this year was 3 per cent below 
the average for the whole of 1952. Over roughly the same 
period, German sales showed no change, and American 
exports rose 3 per cent. The value of German sales still 
lacs behind British sales, however ; it has been running 
this year at an annual rate of £673 million, compared with 
(1,017 million for Britain and £1,424 million for the United 
States. A breakdown of exports from the three countries 
shows that exports are rising now chiefly in those categories 
where technical advance has been rapid. Mechanical 
handling and machine tools are high on each country’s list 
of rising exports; British exports of aircraft, industrial 
valves and earth-moving equipment are also rising, whereas 
German sales are expanding more rapidly in mechanical 
handling and miscellaneous machinery. Where designs 
have changed littl—in cars, textile and agricultural 
machinery and prime movers—the markets appear to be 
contracting, 

The Treasury puts forward several reasons for Britain’s 
relative decline—among them, falling prices and import 
restrictions in sterling countries. But a*similar analysis 
prepared by the British Engineers’ Association suggests 
that the rising volume of output im exporting countries is 
likely to squeeze British exporters in markets where they 
have held undisputed, or scarcely disputed, sway since 
the war. The accompanying table, prepared by the associa- 
tion, includes exports of machinery and-electrical apparatus 
only ; it is, therefore, not comparable with the Treasury 
figures, which include vehicles and aircraft. 
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ENGINEERING EXPORTS 
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1960 | HISL | 1952 Jan oes of 


ioe 2 ee | ee: | 1959 | 1961 


USA . cece pee ' 636-8 818-4 | 913-1, 128 | 113 
















United Kingdom sw eee | 401-2 | 459-8 i 531-4 114 116 
Western Germany... | 126°2°|,249°0 | 393-1 198 158 
Franc@.c ck eo ee 88-7 | 128-9; 149-4 145 116 
Switzerland... .isees 86 +7 | 97-7 |-100-5 | 113 103 
Sweden .Sae 48-7 i 64-5 | : 133 
Sea bel 39°5 | 55-2 
na digas ee 41-8 58-4 
<a VRORS Seek 40-2 53°6 | 
ada suscep 3a 44-3} 576 
. Awe Soe 25°23 36-5: 


British exporters of engineering goods are still losing 


good will through Jate delivery ; -persistent delays in the’ 


delivery of locomotives have led*the South African Minister 
of Transport to say that future orders may have to be 
placed in other countries even if: British bids are lower. 
Some Canadians have expressed fears that the opening of 
the Toronto subway may be held up pending the delivery 
of carriages ordered from a British manufacturer ; but ‘in 


fairness to the company, it should be noted that the delivery 


date has not yet been reached ahd there is an even chance 
that the rolling stock will arrive on time. By contrast, an 
order for switchgear for the Shell Petroleum Company’s 
Cardon refinery, which was damaged by a power-house fire, 


was recently delivered in less than 7 months, compared with’ 


a usual delivery period of eighteen. It should be possible, 
now that material supplies are no longer controlled, for 
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British engineéring exporters to avoid losing good will in 
this way ; but they may find: that the buyers have long 
memories. 


Brazil’s Second Offer 


HE Anglo-Brazilian trade and payments discussions took 
2 be more hopeful turn towards the end of last week. 
Brazil’s first offer for meeting the commercial arrears of 
some {£63 million owed to British exporters was a small 
initial token payment, followed by repayments spread over 
roughly twenty years at the rate of only about £3 million 
a year. The second offer represents a considerable improve- 
ment upon these derisory proposals. It suggests that the 
initial payment should be {10 million (the requisite sterling 
being obtained by Brazil from the International Monetary 
Fund) ; and that the remainder of the arrears should be 
paid off at an annual rate varying with the value of 
Brazilian exports to Britain. These annual payments would 
be £7 million when Brazilian sterling exports reached {50 
million, and would increase or decrease according to varia- 
tions in this figure—though they would never fall below 
£§ million. On this formula, the commercial arrears might 
be expected to be cleared in a little over seven years. 
Although that is still not a very heartening prospect for the 
commercial creditors concerned, in all the circumstances it 
can perhaps be regarded as providing at least a reasonable 
basis for discussion. 

The Brazilian balance of payments may improve con- 
siderably if, as now appears likely, a steadily increasing 
proportion of Brazilian export trade is made eligible for 
clearing at the free market rate for the cruzeiro instead of 
the highly artificial official rate. A further step in this 
direction was taken on Tuesday, when the Bank of Brazil 
announced “ minimum ” export prices for coffee, cocoa and 
certain other export products, and authorised. exporters. to 
sell in the free market any currency proceeds received in 
excess. of. these minima. It was the expectation of some 
such development as this that was mainly responsible for 
some weakness in the price of coffee in the. preceding few 
days. The assumption—and it is probably a reasonable 
assumption—is that the adverse effect. on the Brazilian 
balance of payments of any- such fall in prices would be 
more than offset by the larger volume of exports that 
would be shipped if. the effective rate of exchange wer: 
brought a little nearer the purchasing power parity of the 
cruzéiro than has recently been the case. The resultant 
expansion in exports might be expected to be particularly 


. matked. in the case of cotton, the commodity that could. 


make the largest single contribution to the improvement 
of: Brazil’s ‘balance of payments with sterling countries ‘ 
but cotton does not appear to have been included in the 
latest changes. 

Although these more hopeful possibilities may be opening 
out, hard experience may still leave doubts in many minds 
on whether Brazil can be depended upon to hold strictly to 
the terms of a bargain that is to be completed only over a 
protracted period. While the Anglo-Brazilian payments 
discussions have been proceeding in Rio, negotiations 
between Brazil and the United States have been held in 
Washington to discuss the similar problem of the settle- 
ment of Brazil’s commercial arrears to United States 
exporters. It will be recalled that an Export-Import Bank 


_ loan of $300 million was made to Brazil last April, designed 
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to cover more than 75 per cent of Brazilian debts, Brazil 
agreed to mobilise the additional dollars necessary to com- 
plete repayment of arrears by the beginning of July and 
undertook “to institute and maintain a prompt remittance 
system for current imports from the United States.” As 
neither of these commitments has been fulfilled, although 
the $300 million of the Export-Import Bank loan has been 
paid over, the anxiety of the American authorities can be 
readily understood. 


Shortage of Sterling 


wo other countries—Turkey and Japan—have recently 
given evidence of a shortage of sterling, which, 
while not as serious as that of Brazil, is nevertheless 


increasing. Turkey’s shortage, unlike that of Japan, is one — 


not merely of sterling but of other currencies as well— 
especially of dollars and deutschemarks. This shortage is 
being temporarily remedied by Turkish purchases from the 
International Monetary Fund of {£2 million, $10 million 
and DM 18,480,000. Turkey is now the most active of 
the Fund’s clients—it had previously purchased a total of 
$15 million from the Fund. The latest batch of transactions 
brings the IMF’s holding of Turkish currency to 
174,289,641 liras, which represents 144.76 per cent of the 
Turkish quota in the IMF. Turkey has undertaken to 
repurchase the excess holding of Turkish liras, over and 
above 75 per cent of the quota, by payments in gold or 
convertible currencies within the next three and a half years. 
The Turkish government has also informed the Fund of 
the measures it is taking to strengthen the country’s balance 
of payments and so to feduce its dependence on the 
facilities that the IMF has made available. 

Japan, also suffering from a sterling gap, still appears to 
be convinced that it is a purely temporary phenomenon. 
The Japanese monetary authorities are, therefore, again 
prepared to ease the shortage by the somewhat expensive 
expedient of dollar swap transactions, ie., by selling spot 
dollars to the United Kingdom for sterling, and undertaking 
to repurchase the dollars three months later. Transactions 
of this kind had been arranged earlier this year to the extent 
of £25 million ; these contracts are now being extended 
for another three months and the total swap has been 
further increased by the equivalent of about {5 million. 


Weakness in Wheat 


ORLD wheat prices have started to fall again under 
W the influence of bumper crops in North America and 
the huge carry-over there. In Chicago, September futures 
have fallen by 13 cents to about $1.82 a bushel since the 
end of last week. The Canadian Wheat Board’s prices, 
which closely follow American export prices at Gulf ports, 
have fallen by 6-7 cents a bushel, so that No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba is now selling both under the International Wheat 
Agreement and in the free market at the same price, $1 97a 
bushel, which is eight cents below the new IWA maximum 
of $2.05. The fall was accentuated by the publication early 
this week of the US Department of Agriculture’s crop 
estimates. Its estimate of the winter wheat crop, which 


is virtually harvested, has umexpectedly jumped by 
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cussions on this are now beginning between the Government 
and the trade, but ir should not be difficult to find a 
workable solution. 


. Car Sales—and Exports 


AR production has been rising steadily since stec! allo- 
cations were ended, and by June it had reached an 
annual rate of nearly 600,000. Output in the first half 
of the year was affected by the prolonged strike at the 
Austin Motor Company’s works, but in spite of that the 
half-year’s total was 281,497 cars, compared with 228,052 ° 
in the same period last year. The industry's exports, how- 
ever, not only failed to with rising production ; 
they actually fell onckaee Site the shipments achieved 
from last year’s limited output. Not until mid-summer did 
monthly exports regain the level attained twelve months 
before. The total for the first half of the year was 153,763, 
compared with 183,979 in the first half of 1952. 

When the export figures are examined in detail, the 
prospect appears less discouraging. The biggest fall has 
occurred in sales to soft curtency countries. Only 22,000 
cars were shipped to Australia in the first half of this ycar, 
compared a eee ean, oie 
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in the 
Seaports of the East... 


from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean the branches of the Chartered 
Bank perform a wide range of banking 
services Connected with overseas trade 
and local industry. Merchants and 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 
(incorporated by Royal Charier, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles Il Street, 
London, S.W:l. 


Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch : 28 Derby House, Liverpool, 2, 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of. 


Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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From derivatives: of such prolific natural = 
products as coal and oil man created plastics 
5 variety of materials in which he can = 
produce predetermined characteristics with 
advantages which have profoundly influenced 
the design of countless articles for industry 


and the home. 


The present and potential value of plastics 
to manufacturers is nowhere more clearly to 
be seen than in the many materials produced 


by BX — ranging from the original Xylonite, = 


Ui 


through the whole range of Thermoplastics. = 

Research, with our customers, during the = 
past year, for example, has resulted in the = 
production of such things as a flexible refill = 


bt 


for oil-guns (Velbex); a yarn for making 
snow-boot insoles for use_in Korea (Saran); 
and specialised fittings for aircraft (Cobex). 
Whatever your own problem it will pay you 


to talk to BX about it. 
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BX Plastics Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Plastics 


Higham Station Avenue, London, E.4 
Telephone: LARkswoed 5511 
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An announcement from 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 


Among outstanding exhibits at this year’s 
Engineering and Marine Exhibition (Olympia 


—London, 3-17 September) will be seen— 


A Ruston Gas Turbine 


Ruston and Hornsby Ltd. will be showing a 
750-1,000kW gas-turbine generating set in full 
working order supplying electricity for use 
in the exhibition halls. This machine will be 
lubricated with Shell Turbo Oil 29 and will be 
operating on Gas Oil, also supplied by Shell- 
Mex and B.P. Ltd. 


A Peaceful use of Atomic Energy 


For the first time in Britain—and possibly 
in any country—a live public demonstration 
of the use of radio-active isotopes in the 
measurement of wear will be staged on the 
Shell and B.P. stand (Row F, Stand 11). 
Demonstrations will be given at set times 
and admission will be by ticket. Application 
for tickets may be made to any Shell and B.P. 
Divisional Office or on the stand during the 


exhibition. 


Shell-Mex House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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*. Please address your initial enquiries ° 


of the old caravans, which were 
originally the only trade links be- 


--- QF. tween the interior of Africa and the 


Mediterranean. Banded together for 


a = protection against bandits—a caravan 


made their deliberate way from oasis 
to oasis across the great desert, 


carrying gold, ivory, ostrich feathers, ~- 


cotton cloth and corn, 
Our branches in Nigeria are par- 


« 
ticularly well placed to answer your 


questions on market conditions, or 


ercial undertakings. 
to our Intelligence Departmer#, 


|] \A2. 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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This pattern of exports cannot be expected to continue 
during the second half of the year. The car trade is highly 
scasonal and sales in the Northern Hemisphere—especially 
-) North America—begin to fall off after midsummer. A 
high year-round level of car exports is possible only if 
the main southern markets—Australia, South Africa and 
New Zealand—will allow cars in during the winter months. 
juport restrictions in each of these three markets upset the 
postwar pattern of the industry’s exports last year, but 
recent relaxations in Australia suggest that the prospect this 
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year is more promising. Licences are now being issued for 
the import of unassembled cars at the level of 80 per cent 
of imports during the base year (1950-51) and for 40 per 
cent of the base year’s import of assembled cars. 

The home market also appears able to absorb a consider- 
able number of cars. Judging by the number of orders, on 
their books, manufacturers believe that there may still be 
an average waiting list of six months for small cars, though 
naturally the position varies from one dealer to another. 
Biggar cars, with the exception of the Jaguar, can be 
delivered immediately. It is, however, only a matter of time 
before the industry succeeds in adjusting the balance of its 
production between small and larger cars—but the size and 
behavjour of the home market remain something of an 
enigma. 


Tin and Rubber in Travail 


FTER dropping further on the news of the Korean truce 

—to their lowest levels for over three years—the prices 
of tin and rubber this week looked as if the worst was 
temporarily over. Tin has, in fact, staged a rally; it is now 
about £592 per ton for cash metal compared with £579 
a week ago, while spot rubber has held fairly steady at about 
183d. per Ib. Unhappily, however, these two commodities 
—which are so important for the sterling area’s balance of 
payments—share the distinction of being produced sub- 
stantially in excess of commercial requirements ; they are 
thus very much at the mercy of American strategic 
purchases, Estimates just published by the Rubber Study 
Group show that world output of natural rubber in the first 
half of 1953 fell by 30,000 tons to 827,500 tons ; commercial 
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| consumption rose by $7,500 tons to 792,500 tons, leaving 


an apparent surplus of 35,000 tons (although, because of 
idiosyncrasies in the production statistics, the real surplus 
was probably higher). As commercial stocks fell by an 
estimated 27,500 tons over this period, strategic purchases 
must have been of the order of 60,000 tons; the 
United States stockpile seems to have absorbed about 
40,000 tons and the British stockpile about 12,000 tons. 
The Tin Study Group’s figures for the first five months of 
this year show that world output of tin metal was running at 
an annual rate of 184,300 tons compared with 168,000 tuns 
in 1952; commercial consumption also improved slightly, 
to an annual rate of 133,200 tons (compared with 127,500 
tons in 1952), but commercial stocks fell. This suggests that 
the United States stockpile may still be absorbing tin at an 
annual rate of over 50,000 tons. 

The. disquieting feature of these statistics is that 
American strategic purchases are due to cease about the 
end of this year. This prospect, together with the fall in 
tin and rubber prices in the last few months, may give more 
power to the pleas of those who are urging the establish- 
ment of international commodity agreements of the buffer 
stock variety. Since the International Tin Study Group 
€liscussed a draft agreement in Brussels last June, tin has 
dropped by about {roo per ton ; rubber has dropped by 
about 2d. per Ib since the International Rubber Study Group 
discussed a similar agreement in Copenhagen last May. 
Though a majority of the governments represented at 
Brussels will probably recommend the reconvening of the 
United Nations conference on tin, the conference can hardly 
assemble before November, and if an agreement is reached 
it can hardly become effective before mid-1954. The 
management committee of the Rubber Study Group meets 
in London on October 12th to decide whether member 
governments should be asked if they now favour calling a 
United Nations conference on rubber to reconsider the draft 
scheme that the Copenhagen meeting left in abeyance. But 
here again—and at best—no action to stabilise rubber 
supplies and prices could be expected before mid-1954. 
And it seems more doubtful than ever whether any such 
schemes would be ratifieds by the American Congress ; its 
attitude to commodity schemes for sterling area products 


has not been helped by Britain’s refusal to join the new - 


International Wheat Agreement. 
Potash Loan Offer 


EGOTIATIONS for a resumption of service of the 25-year 
sinking fund gold loan of the German Potash Syndicate 
are again deadlocked. It was announced at the end of last 
week that the Royal Exchange Assurance and J. Henry 
Schroder & Co. had rejected, on behalf of the bondholders, 


‘the latest terms for a resumption of service put up by the 


Potash Syndicate, although these proposals represented some 
improvement upon the earlier ones. This latest offer pro- 
vided for payment of future interest and funding of arrears 
on the lines indicated in the German External Debt Agree- 
ment of last February. The dollar clause would be honoured 
in respect of all future payments to the bondholders, but 
the distribution of £35 10s. per cent sanctioned by the 
meeting of bondholders held in March, 1951, was to be 
taken as having discharged a like amount of nominal capital 
without benefit of the dollar option. It was also suggrsted 
that any further sum becoming available for the service of 
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utilised, not to improve the terms of settlement, but in 
acquiring bonds for cancellation, either by purchases in the 
market or by drawings. The maturity of the loan was to be 
extended for 25 years from the beginning of 1953. 

The bondholders’ representatives consider that this offer 
still does not conform to the requirements of the London 
Debt Agreement. They objected, in particular, to the 
exclusion of the capital repayment of March, 1951, from 


the benefit of the dollar option and to the proposed con- . 


siderable extension of the maturity dates. The next step 
may be recourse to arbitration under the provisions of the 
London Debt Agreement. The news of this deadlock has 
had little effect upon the market in the bonds concerned. 
The 7 per cent bonds, which should have been paid off in 
1950, have in fact risen slightly over the past week from 
1093 to 1104, while the 64 per cent bonds, which were due 
for repayment this year, have remained unchanged at 104}. 
These prices suggest that hopes of a mutually satisfactory 
settlement have by no means been abandoned. 


Tourist Concession Withdrawn 


HE Treasury has come to regret a friendly gesture that 
T it made to dollar tourists. Visitors to this country 
from Canada or the United States have been able for the 
past four years to obtain from the banks five £1 purchasing 
vouchers every time they sold {15 (or, more recently, £10) 
worth of dollars for sterling currency. These vouchers 
entitled them to buy tax-free across the counter, and to use 
during their stay in Britain, goods that are normally sold 
subject to purchase tax—provided that they undertook to 
take the goods out of the country when they left. The 
scheme first applied onl- to personal clothing, but it was 
later extended to include all goods that attract purchase tax. 
Then, however, it became obvious that the vouchers were 
being used to buy without tax articles that could never be 
used in the United States and Canada—but were very useful 
to the visitors’ English friends. A mew list was therefore 
drawn up specifically excluding®from the scheme certain 
articles, such as furniture, sewing machines, water softeners 
and garden rollers. 

This arrangement, however, has not worked well from 
the Treasury’s point of view, and the Financial Secretary 
reported to the House of Commons that “ the imperfections 
inherent in this experimental scheme now outweigh the 
benefits derived from it.” The issue of the coupons is 
therefore to cease at the end of the year. This decision 
does not affect the concession that is made to all tourists, 
wherever they come from, permitting them to buy without 
purchase tax goods that will be delivered to them either 
direct to their own homes overseas or to the ship or aircraft 
on which they leave. 

In the first half of this year, more than 350,000 tourists 
visited this country, 17 per cent more than in the same 
period last year. The revenue from these tourists, includ- 
ing their fares, is expected to reach {125 million for the 
year, compared with {114.5 million for the whole of 1952. 
Personal expenditure by visitors while in this country 


(including horel bills but excluding fares) seems te average — 


about £110 per head, £22 of which is spent on shoppi 
this suggests that this year’s tourists must have bo 
goods to the value of about £7.7 million in the first six 
months. The Treasury’s decision to withdraw the dollar 


the loan out of the proceeds of potash sales should be visitors” 
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The Brush Offer 


2 long-cipectiel application to the capital market by 
Electrical Engineering is designed tO raise some 
£914,000 net of new money. Each successive balance sheet 
of this concern culminating in the 1952 accounts which 
revealed that the group owed its bankers about £8 million 
and that it had been forced to pass its final dividend—has 
made the need for a new issue more obvious ; but with 
the company’s §s. ordinary shares standing below par. it 
has also been obvious that an equity issue was out of the 
question. Brush has now attempted to overcome this diffi- 
culty by offering 940,000 new 6 per cent £1 cumulative 
convertible redeemable preference shares at par; the 
sponsors of this issue, Rowe and Pitman, have undertaken 
to subscribe for the whole of it at a commission of 6d. a 
share? Even with a high coupon rate and the promise of 
final redemption at 21s., a straight issue of this kind could 
not attract widespread support, particularly as it will 
rank after the 5} per cent £1 preference stock units already 
in issue ; these are currently quoted at 15s. 9d. each. 
Brush. has therefore added a sweetener by offering sub- 
scribers the right to convert the preference shares into 
equity shares, at a rate equivalent to 6s. on each equity share, 
on every June 30th or December 31st up to the end of 1963. 
This option has no attractions whatsoever at the moment, 
for the company’s ordinary shares are currently quoted at 
4s. 6d. each. But there must be some investors who will 
think that, with a business with as wide a margin as that of 
Brush, there is a good chance that the ordinary shares will 
rise above 6s. in the next few years, but who are not 
sufficiently willing to back this hunch now by paying the 
current market prices of 4s. 6d. for an equity on which the 
last dividend was passed. To them the offer of a 6 per cent 
preference share while they “wait and see” mighi be 
tempting. They should remember however, first, that this 
issue will not go far in the group’s working capital 
problems and that Brush will ‘still be very dependen' on 
loans from the banks ; and, peat that it would be 
foolish to enthuse dbout the im s for the 
sale of diesel engines and some of. Brush's other oducts 
in foreign markets. On the other hand, there has been a 
“ shake-out ” in the Brush | rganisation and the intention 
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Eastern tastes and fashions 


are influenced by the West is not easily appreciated 

from afar. British businessmen, however, have in the 

National Bank of India a direct link with the life 

and commerce of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and else- 

where. Through the Head Office or any other branch 

of the Bank they can obtain first-hand information 
on all aspects of the Eastera scene. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, 
UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 


A go-ahead firm discusses 
a factory in Australia 


“The idea seems sensible to me, but it’s no good groping 
in the dark. Where can we get some facts?” “What about 
asking A.N.Z. Bank? They've got branches all over Australia 
and they've been there well over roo years. They ought to 
know something.” 
Indeed we do — and we make our knowledge readily avail- 
able. Our Overseas Department will send you two booklets 
Exe which will tell you just what want to know at this 
a stage: “ENDUSTRIAL AUSTRALIA”— containing 
B authoritative information on industrial resources, markets, 
labour and finance. “COMPANY FORMATION IN 
AUSTRALIA”—a general guide to Company Law, with 
notes On current taxation. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LoaiTeD Established 1835 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LimireD Established 1837 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 1231 


Bankers to the Government in: 
ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR, 
Head Office: 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.2, 
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TF YOU BUY MAN HOURS —read this factual schedule: 


Internal Telephones Staff Location & Broadcasting It is compiled from information 


my supplied by users of T.R. Service 
\Oxy freeing G.P.O. switch- | 10% saving of executives’ time | Time recording system in - lik - t f 20.000 oth 
board from inter-officecalls, | increases efficiency. Quick }| departments and automatic | "> “W€ more han 20,000 other 
















we've saved 50% of operating i i break and pre-resumption sig- | subscribers, find T.R. Internal 
| cost. Quick access to person- red i nals system made 36,500 extra Telephones, Broadtasting and 
| nel and. information has ion... | man rs per annum avail- ; . “! 
| reduced our G.P.O. account | regular broadcasting of music | able fs sore ss Staff Location and Time Control 












| 5%, and we save £300p.a.on | incre 2% of total wage bill and 2% | essential to the smooth and efft- 
other messengers’ wages. output. cient running of their businesses. 


e. _we would ceftainly be lost’ | Ourstaffarehappierand more | Departmental time recording | he eases quoted below are as 


without them .. . extendi contented. meondeseing for | saves 5 hours 40 banates pais follows : 
our system to cover - locating’ staff is immense | man hours rea ; 
departments has much | assistance. time signals system saves 10 | @ Plastic Manufacturers—448 
increased administrative hours 40 minutes man time employees @ Metal Stampers— 


efficiency, day. £1,950 extra man 
hours value thus made avail- | 160employees @ Ironfounders 
Der Sane, —550 employees. 
| Ospesie cash savings are 5% we consider that speed i ime i . Originals of these users’ reports and many 
ged ly | Recording of time in depart a 
on G.P:O. telephone charges broadcasting of information mnents jnstead of at the gate eam widely difering industries are 
and £150 p.a. wages of mes- | and quick location of break- | adds 3% to productive value — wo ae 
Senger .,. switchboard opera- | down personnel increased pro- | of wages paid. T.R. Attendance 
ior is able to do other ene duction efficiency by over 5%. | Cards save 2§% of salaries of 
. wages department, ~ 


Find out how T.R. Service can help your business too. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE VOLUME 


It explains how T.R. Service increases productivity by solving time problems that are similar to 
yours. If you are an employer of labour write on your business heading now for your copy of “The 
Productive Moment” to Telephone Rentals Ltd., 25 Kent House, Rutland Gardens, London, S.W.7 
WHEN IT’S A Question OF TIME [fj] SERVICE SPEEDS PRODUCTION 
MT. Serve Reset niaheet is Untied Kingdon. Als. Fetennaer, Cary Tove, Paci apd Sra 
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Triumph in Titanium ? 


HE news that Iraperial Chemical Industries is to instal 
plant to produce 1,500 tons of sponge titanium a year 
seems to indicate a most opportune triumph for its research 
scientists. ICFs last annual report mentioned guardedly 
that a very promising alternative method of producing this 
extraordinarily expensive metal was being developed in its 
laboratories ; the construction of new plant, backed by a 
sales contract with the Ministry of Materials, implies that 
the development has been successful, Under the complex 
Kroll process at present in use, even though titanium ore 
costs only 1d. per lb, sponge titanium costs about £2 per Ib 
and titanium in wrought form costs about {5 per Ib ; losses 
in machining, moreover, cannot be recovered as scrap. 
Simpler and cheaper methods of production have been 
under intense study in the United States, the major pro- 
ducer of this metal, and in Canada as well as in Britain. 
In the absence of indications to the contrary, it seems fair 
to conclude that Britain now leads. the field. 

Titanium-bearing ores are a common element, and ample 
non-dollar supplies are available in Norway, India and 
Australia. When converted into metal and alloyed with 
other elements it can have a tensile strength of about 70 
tons per square inch, equal to the strongest steels at little 
over half their weight. It also possesses exceptional hard- 
ness and resistance to corrosion. Despite its high price, 
the metal is being used increasingly in aircraft construction 
—in the manufacture of compressor blades for gas turbine 
engines and in airframe parts. Any reduction in the price 
would certainly stimulate demand. 

Production from ICI’s new plant is expected to begin 
in two years. ‘The Ministry of Materials will buy directly 
up to 7§ per cent of output in the first four years (if not 
otherwise sold for use by Government contractors) and 
it has an option on the full output if needed for defence 


Company Notes 


RUSTON AND HORNSBY. 
Shareholders in Ruston and Hornsby 
would be umwise to assume that the 
Coronation bonus of 14 per cent that has 
accompanied their normal equity dividend 
of 1x per cent for 1952-53 will be con- 
solidated into the total equity dividend 
for 1953-54. This bonus may prove to 
be a once-and-for-all reflection of last 


(from £2,475,750 to £2,824,364) and in net 
profits (from £898,301 to £1,126,522). 
After these achievements it is a little 
surprising that a concern producing such 
a wide range of capital goods as diesel 
locomotives, oil engines, boilers and gas 
turbines should be uneasy about the - 
future course of trade. But in his annual 
report to stockholders the chairman of the 
group, Mr W. J. Ruston, enumerates 
sufficient reasons for caution. 

In the first place, the group is short of 
liquid resources. Its cash balances have 
been reduced from £1,145,783 to £775,056, 
in line with an increase in stock values 
from £5,831,379 to £6,692,360—a level 
that the chairman describes as:* too high.” 


Unless part of these stocks are liquidated 
in the current year, the group may have 


Consolidated earnings :— 
Trading .profit ... 2.5 
Total income .... %. 
Depreciation ....... 
Plant replacement res.. 
Taxa esos Fi 

year’s sudden spurts in trading profits Net profit... 0-..+: 

Ordinary dividends .... 

Ordinary dividends (per 


SORE) + kad ae 


~» 2,662, 


Retained by subsidiaries 
General reserve .... 
Added to carry forward 
Cons. balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 
CHATION cd Saws 


-+» 457,957 


Ordinary capital ... 


fl ordinary share at 39s. xd, yields £6 8s. per cent. 
* Including a Coronation bonus of 14 per cent. 


to look around for new sources of finance 
to meet its outstanding capital commit- to ‘be much 
ments of £840,000 for new tools and plant. most Senaunes 

Secondly, although the group’s total order eae In spite of a reduction in th 
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purposes. I: will pay the world price current at time of 
purchase. The new | is additional to the 150-tons. 
a-year pilot plant that should be in production’carly | in 1954, 
For the last three years the company’s output has been 
some 16 tons a year from a laboratory-scale plant. 





Recovery in Coser 


Brig has steadily recovered much of the ground jt 
lost when the market reopened last week. The 
advance, which has not passed unnoticed on the Stock 
Exchange, has been strongest in cash metal, supplies of. 
which are fairly tight. By Thursday’s close, cash copper 
had risen to £232 per ton, compared with (215 og 
the opening day, and pe the last official price of {252 
per ton. The initial fall evidently went too far, and the 
subsequent rise also owes something to the threat of 
strike on the Rhodesian copper belt. The bulk of the 
business has been in forward copper, which is in easier 
supply, Three months’ copper had recovered from {200 
on the opening day to £212 on Thursday. Turnover on the 
market has been promising, averaging well over 1,000 tons 
a day, and some business has recently been done with the 
continent. 

The firmness that has developed in London has probably 
helped to maintain the American price, which is still about 
30 cents a Ib (£240 per ton) for cash metal. The action 
of one of the leading custom smelters, which reduced its 
price to 28.50 cents (£228 per ton) shortly before London 
reopened, has been coolly received by other American 
producers. Barring a strike in Rhodesia (the vote on which 
had not been announced when this issue of The Economist 
went to press), or a cut im the present Chilean price of 
35.50 cents (£284 per ton), the London market seems likely 
to settle at about the current level for some little time. 


book is as full as it was a year ago, it has 
had “to reduce production in several 
directions due entirely to market diff- 
culties.” Its customers in Brazil, Egypt, 
India and Pakistan are suffering from 
“either a lack of licences or of sterling.” 
If these conditions persist, Mr Ruston 
believes that the group is bound to fac 
“some recession in trade and earnings in 

_ the current year.” He finds other reasons 
for concern in the growing threat of com- 
petition from German and Japanese pto- 
ducers and°in the steady rise in costs in 
Britain. To some extent the group is 
combating these threats by developing 
new markets—Canada is one—and new 
products; but Mr Ruston’s address 
drives home the warning that producers of 
capital goods in this country are now 
meeting some of the difficultics with 
which producers of consumer goods have 
been all too familiar for the past eighters 
months. 


Years to March 31, 
1952 1953 


236,775 281,875 


The setback ia 

John Brown group 
Phd March 31st last has proved 
more severe than even the 
ders 
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provision for taxation from £1,892,455 to 
(1,280,282, net profits have slumped by 
nearly 33 per cent, from £1,040,278 to 


699.659. Ia thea preliminary report, 
the directors go Out of their way to explain 
that “ the fall im the group trading profit 
arises mainly im respect of subsidiary 
companies trading ‘in tungsten-bearmg 
products.” It is known that heavy stocks 
of wolfram were being carried last year 
bv the subsidiary, Firth Brown Tools, 
which consumes a good deal of tungsten 
in producing high speed steels ; the fall 
in the price of wolfram suggests that once- 
for-all losses on these stocks may have 
played an important part in last year’s 
results—in which case the group’s pros- 
pects may not be as bleak as might appear 
at first reading of the profits statement. 

Ir is also possible, however, that part 
of the decline in earnings should be attri- 
buted to a narrowing of profit margins as 
competition has grown keener in foreign 
markets and to the burden of building 
merchant ships at today’s costs, while 
having to sell them at prices fixed under 


/ contracts agreed a few years ago. Be that 


as it may, the decline in profits has not 
prevented the directors from again recom- 
mending a tax free ordinary dividend of 
7} per cent. On the basis of this dividend 


| the {1 ordinary stock units at the current 


price of 36s. offer a gross yield of 7.6 per 
cent. * 


FURNESS WITHY.- The 
preliminary report of Furness Withy for 
the year to April 30th last bears out in 
almost every particular the warning given 
by the chairman last autumn that the 
earnings of this ship-owning concern 
would not match the records set up in 
1951-52. Indeed, im spite of this clear 
warning, the fall in the group’s net profits 


rather bigger than most shareholders had 
anticipated. Gross profits have fallen 
even more abruptly, for, the figure for 
net profits is struck after taking credit 
for substantial’ reductions both in the 
provision for British taxation (from 
£3,164,994 to £1,370,124) and in the 
transfer to the taxation equalisation 
account (from £444,740 to £284,481). 
The reduction in profits, which must 
be attributed in part to the decline in 
shipping freight rates and in part to a rise 
in operating and capital costs, has forced 
the directors to cut the ordinary divi- 
dend rate from 12} to 12 per cent and 
to reduce the appropriation to the fleet 
replacement account from {500,000 to 
£400,000. One small crumb of comfort 
is that the reduction in the standard rate 
of income tax means that the actual divi- 
dend cheques received by shareholders 
(after the payment of tax) will be a few 
pence higher than those received a year 
ago ; they will total £396,000, compared 
with £393,750 in 1951-52. On the basis 
the 12 per cent. dividend, the {1 
ordinary stock units at the current price 
of 32s. yield 7.5 per cent. 


* 


PATONS AND BALDWINS. 
In a note in these columns on August Ist 
it was stated that the total income of 
Patons and Baldwins for the year ended 
May 3, 1952, was debit £482,660. This 
figure was actually the net deficit, and the 
strictly comparable figure with the total 
income of £3,795,819 in 1952-53 is the 
surplus or deficit browght into the con- 
solidated profit and loss account plus the 
non-regurring and exceptional credits. On 
this calculation, which does not allow for 
the £700,000 written back from the con- 
tingencies reserve, “total income” in 























—from £2,893,688 two £1,869,877—is 1951-52 would amount to £237,945. 
THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
Price Indices Average Yields 
No (Dec. 31, 1938= 100) (per cent) 
Group of | jut { : Fuly | ea 1 eee 
y | July | May | June | July | July} July | May | June} July 
Sees “s) | a9 | 26, | 30, | “28, 13k, | 29, | 0. | 30, |°28, 
| 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 }1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1963 
44°% Consols ....3sc6s en 1] 93-5| 80-0| 86-9} 85-8| 86-4] 3-80] 4-46 | 4-10| 4-15 | 4-13 
Industrial debenture ..... 20} 95-7) 82-9) 86- 87-4| 87-7] 4-28 | 4-96 | 4-75 | 4-69 | 4-68 
Investment trust debenture | 4 94-0 79-5 84- 84-7 85-11] 3-85 | 4-57 | 4-30 | 4-29 | 4-26 
industrial preferenee ..... 98-2} 86-1) 91-7| 92-4) 92-3] 4-94| 5-64 | 5-31 | 5-26 | 5-27 
luvestment trust preference | 8] 90-0} 78-3} 84- 84-2} 84-0] 4-71 | 5-50 | 5-12 | 5-11 | 5-12 
Ordinary shares : 
Banks & discount co.’s.... | 10} 99-9| 80°7| 93-1} 94-9) 96-6] 4-20) 5-34 | 4-73 | 4-64 4-58 
Insurance, «5°: Gok ed eeeek 10 | 122-0} 106-1 | 121-1 | 118-9! 124-2] 3-91 | 4-80 | 4-53| 4-62 | 4-43 
Investment trusts. ....... 9 | 154-6 | 129-8 | 150- | 151-6 | 153-9] 4-75 | 6-40 | 5-94 | 6-05 | 5-96 
Aircraft manufacturing . .. 5 5 | 101-9 | 101-4 | 104-3} 6-02 | 6-83 | 6-56 | 6-82 | 6-65 
Building materials “0... 6 9 | 150-2 | 153-7 | ‘T| 5-27 | 6-03 : 5-94 | 6-14 | 5-76 
Cotton. «525 Figs eiaen Rae 5 8 | 210-4 | 207-6 | 209-8 | 6-01 | 7-90 | 7-37 | 7-48 ) 7-32 
Electrical manufacturing... | 12 | 129-0 914-58 | 6-04 | 5-68 | 5-65 | 5-56 
Motors 2... 0. cadens cee | 6 | 168-9 | 415-67 | 7-97 | 1-64 | 7-77 | 7-56 
Oil... 1. ivan wen eee 4 | 122-1 | 124-5 | 128-6 | 127-7 : -1] 6-08 | 6-35 | 6-52 | 6-80 | 6-21 
Total (prodwetion) .... 104. 38 | 156-1| 133-3 | 140-9| 141-4 | 145-5] 5-40 | 6-76 | 6-46 | 
LOal. .. +2 se vga eaae 8} 171-4 152-3 | 151-3 | 153-8 | 214-29) * ° : 
. . 
a ipping......5 fvbaNeweae 7 | 271-1 | 245-0 | 270-8 | 274-8 | 279-6] 5-42 | 7-33 | 7-54 | 
Stores and catering. .,.... 16 | 178-6| 146-1 190-1 . 195-1 | 199-4] 5°58 | 6-95 | 5°59 | 5- 
Total (distribution) ....... 23 | 197-3 | 166-2 | 205-8 | 210-5 | 214-8 | 6-53 | 7-06 | 6-18 | 6-08 | 5-95 





102-1 | 102-9} 6-10 | 6-92 7-33 | 7-21 7-16 





* The yield is not quoted for this group. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins; August 19th. 
Next Contango Day: August 19th. 
Next Settlement Day: August 25th. 


Tue rally in industriab equities, which 
has been the most notable feature of the 
stocks markets since the Bank Holiday, 
continued until the market opened on 
Wednesday; then prices were marked 
down slightly after the report from ICI 
that its exports may be lower than they 
were in 1952. Gilt-edged stocks con- 
tinued to gain some ground, with interest 
being particularly concentrated upon the 
long and medium dated issues; by the 
close on Wednesday old Consols were 
quoted at 614 and the 1960 Exchequer 
stock at roots, while the new Gas stock 
was quoted throughout this period at 
vs discount to par. A little extra demand 
was also reported in Dominion and 
Colonial stocks, especially for the medium 
dated. Australian and New Zealand issues. 
Insurance shares remained firm in quiet 
trading conditions but home banking 
shares tended to drift a little lower. In 
the foreign market, Japanese bonds, 
which had been dull before the week-end, 
responded quickly when a few more buy- 
ing ofders came into the market. By 
contrast, German issues, which had been 
firm over the week-end, were marked 
lower later in the week. Hungarian issues, 
in which there had been some specula- 
tive buying, also came on offer. 


In the industrial market the rally in 
prices was centred on engineering, textile, 
stores and “take-over”. shares. It was 
not brought toa halt until Wednesday 
when the Financial Times ordinary share 
index lost 1/1oth of a point to 122.6 and 
when ICI shares were marked down roid. 
to 44s. 6d. Oil shares were also quieter 
though the undertone remained reason- 
ably firm. Rubber shares were firm in 
idle trading conditions but tea shares, in 
similar conditions, gave some ground. 

ough interest in the Kaffir market was 
at a low ebb prices were generally steady 
—until Wednesday, when some 
“ developers” lost a few pence. In base 
metal shares coppers rallied © smartly 
following the improvement in the price of 
the metal. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 








Vields 
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23% | 
Gous. } Ord. 


1953 








125-0 | 108-87 | Aug. 







; 5! 7,72 
(Mar. 6) (Aug. 12) 6} “7,379 
» Low.4 113-9. | 105-68} *,, 7| 7,381 
May 20) (Jan.5)} ,, 10) 8275 
1952, High} 121-5~-} 106-66] ,, 11 Tit 
(Jan. 2) | (Jan. 9) 12| 6,845 
103-1 | 100-67 | 
une 24)! 


* july 1, 1925= 100. 


¢ 1928= 100. 


ep i i 


a 
4 































Prices, 1963 | BRITISH FUNDS | p.ice, | Price, | gene Gross 
ness gs AND Aug. 5, |Aug. 12) At 2, oe rg 
pi, et | 1953 "| 1953] 1953 | 1853.” 
| High Low | STS want. se =f ee 
= = [ ne SS lees a 
vi % "59-54 ..| 1004 | 100A 
MO | 98% \eachequer 2fe¢ 1955....| 99% | 998 |1 8 612 
99 ft | 984, |Exchequer 2} t. ‘| 
101% | 99% jExchequer 3% 1960 ..... 100 100 # | 18 S38 
994% | 99% |Serial Funding 1 % 1963.) 99H | 998 | 015 7/2 
99 & 98 & {Serial Funding 12% 1954.; 99 99% | 1 : ; ; . 
| Funding 3% "1955... 100% | 100% | 1 
100 | 98h pei rovtes 3 4-56 .| 994 | 998 |1 7 8/210 
1004 | 99% [Funding 24% 89-57... .. 100% | 100% |1 6 8\212 
101 | 99§ |Nat. Det "54-58..... 10L4 | 101 | 1 8 0/2 15 
102 994 |War Loan 3% ’65-59 ....| 101f | 1018 | 1 8 3 2 16 
96} aif Savings Bonds 3% 55-65. er | 9547 | 2 0 93 ; 
98% | 93% |Punding 25% , '56- pha cs | 9TH | 115 3) 21 
91 | 86%) [Funding 3% '59-69...... st | he} 2 : a 
93 87 Funding 3% °66-68...... 92% |2 
101 | of \Fanding 4%, °60-90...... 101 ja 101; |2 1 213-18 
90% | 85% Savings Bonds 3% "60-70.| 33 he Bat |2 9 3/318 
89} | 84% [Savings Bonds 23% "64-67, 89% 895 2 610); 3 11 
103% | 100} |Victory 4%, '20-16.....5. | 102 %* 102%", 119 11) 315 TF 
87% | 824 Savings Bonds 3% '65- 75.| 863* | 86i* ~ 9 31/318 9 
927 | 864. \Consols 4% aft. Feb. '57.. 894 | 90; |2 810/48 9 
82% | TTR (Conv. 3}% aft. April ci | | 82% (2 7 2)4 6 5 
61; | S7§ [Treas. 24% aft. April "75. jm 60 fi (2 5 874 a8 
12} 67} (Treas. 3% aft. April "66.. 7: Tl? |2 6 544 401 
92% | 87% [Treas. 34% '77-80....... Qt | 9: 12% 814 1 6 
907 | 908 |Treas. 34% °79-81. “J one 90* | 2 7 814 1 28 
Slt | 16 Redemption 3% 86-96 . | $03 12. 710)3 191 
82} | TT |War L'n 34% aft. Dec, "52 Bl $1i 1/2 7 4)4 6 
62 | SBR [Comsols.24%......+ssa08 ot | 614 |2 5 214 2 
88} | 854 (Br. Elec. 3% "68-13: ..... 812 | 87 | 2 9 6) 319 
36} | 824 |Br. Elec. 3% "74-77 ..... 86% F 854° *'2 9 313 181 
102} | 99} [Br. Elec. 44% "74-79 ....| 102% 2x (25 414 4 
1Ol%& | 99% [Br. Elec. 4) A '74-79....| 101 ¥ sere i2 5 T14 4 
92 & |. 88% (Br. Elec. 34% "76-79 ....| oat 92b '2 611}4 0 
824 | 76% (Br. Trans. 3% '78-88...<.; 80 80i.;2 9.774 OI 
83% | 835 (Br. Trans. 3% "68-73....| 87% | 8178/2 9 61319 
994 | 95% iBr. Trans. 4% °72-77....| 98% 9; 125 714 2 
314 | 16t jBr. Gas 3% $90-95 Sie. | 804°) 808 |2 8 013191 
‘Br. Gas 34% 1 944% 2 6 513187 





































(2) To earliest date. {f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. (§ Net yields a 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s..0d. in {. * Ex dividend. Assumed 
average life 12 years approximately. 

Prices, 1952 lyPtices:,1953| TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, 

ces, 6 |Jan. ltoAug. 12) STOCKS AND (Aug. 5, > 12, Z iiss” 

Hi gh | “Low Hig gh Low —— BONDS, ma re oe : 

884 | sik | 895) 84} |Aust. 33% 65-69...) 87; | 87% | 4 7 2 

923 | & 943 | 91 'N. Zealand 3k% "62-4 a7 1 ee 3 19.19 

Bt | 893 | 98 | 938 |S. Africa 14% 54-58 | 96 | 6 14 5 4 

68 603 695 | 66% |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..; 69)3* | 699* |.4 6 4 

91 | 84 ait | i Ot | i\Live 5% 54-64..; 93 |-93 43-36-46 

914 | 85 914 | olf 'P.L.A. 3% *66- Tl. Ge | 14° 4 3 

103} | 9Tf | 1044 | 101 ‘Agric. Mort. 5% "59- 89) 102 |102 3412 3 

684 | 614 73 | 66} |Austria 44% °34-59 . 2 1S ee 412 5d 

I3- 4°<$ 214.58 ‘Chinese 5% i913. 33.5 i 166 {| 153 Nil 

63: | 43t | 66 | 492 [German 5%......... | 57 | 56 a3 

8i | 4 | 80 | 65 German 44%........ 14 714} a 

145} _ | | 103 9 |Japan 5% 1907......| 1264 : 

Prices, 1953 | Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Jan. 1 to Aug.12\ Dividends | ORDINARY bce 5, Aug.12, Aug. 12, 

High | tow | @) @ | STOCKS | 1953" 1863'| 1953 

; t % % | Banxs & Discount | f s. d 
66/10} 58/15 | “7 5 “7? alBarclays “B” fi Eee | 65/6 | 66/4 4 3. 

54/9 | 46/3 6 >| 6 aLloyds “A” ay a. 53/- | 53/6 149 9 
2/9 64, - 8b & a Midland {1, lly | Thy /6 | T2/- 4 $i 
74/14 | 59/3 3h Bia. Prov, Si (0 pa iy 16 . 13/6 1412 6 
82/- | 7/- | 9 a\Westminster £4 ty 81/3 | 81/6 | 4 8 4 
75/3 | 614 10 The Alexanders £2, | 74/~ | 74/—- 1 414 7 
39/9 | 36/6 5 5 @\Nat. Disc. “A” a | 38/- 39/9 }5 O° SF 
6/3 | 39/- 5 5 aUnion Disc. £1 ...... 41/~ | 437- 1413 0 
39/7} | 32/3 4b 64 @ Barc, (D.C.&0.)“A" sl 36/- | 3714 14 5 4 
49/- 33/3 7 9 bChart. Bk. of India £1) 42/- | 42,/~ 613 4 
INSURANCE 

8H |. Tt | SO al 85 biLeg. & Gen. f1, ord i | g8 4317 2 

21k 17T# 20ta 40+b Pearl il, ee gi i 39 5 5 5 

38t | 3248 | 100Fc 105tc Prudential “ 35 | 36°15 1? 

Breweries, E a | | 
un 114/9 33 10 @ Bass BB is esas ans +» (116/38 ITA 17 5 § 
17/7} | 15/9 | Te 15 bDistillers’ Af sass one: 16/9 | 16/9 |& 7 6 
31/14 | 2T/- id a\Guinness + Sapa ees 28/6 | 2879 | 5 3 
10/- | 8% § 4 lind cope S/- ....... | &/ $4 33 3-2 
+ Free of tax. ‘Yield calculated on basis, {a) Interim dividend. (6) Final | 
f To earliest ea } vg ield. (¢) Includes 2%, centenary bonus ; yield basis 14 
for 9 mon 16%. {7} Also 5% Coronation bonus, not included in 
for 4 months ; yi basis 108%. . (a) Yield basis 8), after ca’ 
(r) Yield basis 5% after capital bonus. (s) Yield it aw 
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capital bonus Soa ae capit 


















































| A 
Oc I2gqn S.A. £1... +. So/6 | 37/- |} SG 
3 1/9 | 123 io 
5 @ S/S | 5] 5p 
si 50/3 | 50- 605 

16 S0/-* | 30/63 | 7 4 

ll ¢ Brit. Celanese 10/-...) 27/- | 2 ‘518 

5 Ue ats (J. er) él. wane 43/- | 45 5 li 

5 J . ; tee ewes 43/3 | 44 , 15 l 
1b 624 Cotton “4/- | 446 | 61m 

62/9 4a) 16 08 atons & Bal 62/6 | 629 (64 
1 12})Assoc. El@et. {1 ..... TT/6 | 80 5 OF 
2a 8h 1. 36/- 36 1s ; 

10 5 ak Blect. £2.3.55 52/6 | 52 5 4 

46/- |} 38/44 745\Genera or 1 a0/—- | 389 15% 
19/6 | 15/6 645 ol Aero 10/-..... 5 ie 

1/2 | 5/8 . 4 we Motor 5/- ... Ti4 

35/103) 23/6 ‘ ‘TydDe Havilland £1.. Me 
31/44 | 25/14 16 pened Motes: EE fae ot 416 
43/-. | 4/6 6 aiHawker Siddeley {1 5 Tf 
96/3 78/6 25 ciLeyland Motors {1. 519 § 
f~ | 24/= 2 a mh Lieaie 5 18} 
66/6 | 58/6 10 2 ee ee ec 2/6 4g 
T/- 5/32 12 cs 6/3 In ¢ 
Shops & S$ 
21/44 | 19/- 10 4169 
31/44 ‘T24aiDebenhams 4/- ...... 44 
31/9 i 4i0 4 
58/9 % 458 
57/3 | 44/3 | 55 « 20 aiWoolworth 5/-:...... 4g 

























































































1 4169 
54/- {| 40/11} 2a 1236:Burmah Oi {1 ...... 526 }5 143 
£33 P| £52) 14g 
89/6 | 75/74; Stal 10td\Shell Reg. £1..-...:- $7/6 | 88/1416 38 
29/14 29/- | 28 51 
“/lh 2halCunard {1 ....... Ps 
62/3 14 DIP. &0. Det. £1.56... 
30/9 10 ciRoyal Mail {1 ....... 
MISCELLANEOUS 
69/3. | 51/74 244|Ass. Port. Cem. £1...| 58/9 | 575 [5 41 
34/3_ | 27/6 | 15 q 5 oBowater Paper 31/10}, 33:15 9 1 
43/104, 36/74 4a| 8 bBrit, Aluminium {1 ..| 38/6 | 40 5 Is 
38/44 | 34/-. | 16}t ta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 37/3 38 - (5 3 
3 Canadian Pacific 7 $47 $47; (50 
64a ee “_- es 6/104, 5/10) 7 3 
150 10 7 26/- 28 5 77 
a 1 9pw Rubber 48/9 | 50/- |19 
49/3 | 41/6 y imp, sel 45/7) | 44.9 | 5 
57 /6} | 50/1 Bia imp. werares eee OAT” | 53/-* | 110m 
$2-60¢'$1-50s oie Nickel n.p.y....; $74 | $75) (66 
67/6 } 61/3 ja’ 10 SLondon Si 66/10}) 66,1045 4 
64/9 | 54/744 We agitate & Lyle f1...... 62/9 | 63 416.3 
81b| ‘Thalfube Investments £1.| 60/- (5965 5 0m 
20°6| Q4alTurner & Newall 1..| 55/6 (556 (408 
5a $40[Unilever {1 ......... 49% | 499 (5 8% 
Tea&R ; 
5 TicAllied Sumatra £1...) 5/9* | 5 6° 21 5% 
Tcl Nil alfhanzie Tea {1 ...... 69 (159 |\9Ws 
7 124d|United Sua Betong £1) 36/104, 36 10)10 160) 














20 a| 40 biAnglo-Amer. 10/- .... Sit 1S 
60 a| 53,dIBlyvoor 2/6......... a1 |} 406 |68 
b} 60a ie Blass T7146 (75/9 | 7B 
62/6 62,6 16 6 

5O/-* | 50 *|18 

18 19 ' 16 


* Ex dividend, 
New York Crosing Prices — 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which cach statistical page appeared. 
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External Tisde s<- soca, . July 25th = Western Europe : : 
Financial Statistics ....-....... This week Prices and Money Supply July i8th 
Industial Profits......... meg. Ast: United: Seater .260.%.505.;.... July 25th 








UK Production and Consumption 


M-=Monthly averages or calendar months, W-= Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 




















Monthly averages 1952 1953 
Unit a " i, ae error e) ar on ee wae ae ; ey ne 
1950 1951 1952 April |. May | June March | Aprit |. May june 
: ; i ; 

—_— - ; ; | a ; pe 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION . ) me 
wal industetemeca Si dibeasteal a ets aieea je |1948= 100 14, m 114 10; 117 112 124} 439}. 123 | 43a 

and QUasTYINGs 6s cvs ay cece cence: m2 104 : 108 : 109 106 | 112 106 115 lil . 16 i 
g and contracting’... .sv+sr0rs-- | 105 101 104 9%} 102 110 We] oe ) ae 
ectricity and: WSEBE casadss.eeuat . 116 124; 127 120| . 13 108 142 ia} ig} 
cturing, tobi sci es seeps ee 116 122; 115 12} 120 113 i26 120| 126 
neering, shipbuilding, electric i 116 127 | 127 123 } 130 126 136 See BS gee Ae 
hicles. 2s cahgu ds phen eos : a 121 124 123 123 | 135 124 135 | Aee 8 Ge 
emical tradiiiis ost <vaequkoeeede ans ty 124 134 131 125{ 129 129 WES ye 
lextiles and Clothing J. 5.0. vee. «sees s 17 116 99 91 | 97 86 £22 | ab FS dad 
BASIC MATERIALS | | | 
Producten of: : : 
eovceccudevb sana eeens bees sas ) W | '000 tons 4,149 4,275 4,331 4156, 4,438 4,228 4,522 4,365 | 435421 4,160 
Pig-iran .. .. <5 :apeeeaiys Reeeea Oks oie) iw Pe 185 186 202 201} 201 200 216 213)> 25) «2 
ingots and CastiMgs....+..+.+eree- tg 313 301 320 306} 312 313 31 | | Bil Bs 
' : 
~ ic acid ; iecews sue ne auekeeehy cee M i © 150-2 133-8 ¥25-5 128-5; 113-0 105-0 162-5 {| 159-0; 153-4 | 
Nt. <cceckieece ees kee eee been wi 10-46 10:13 4-32 11-40 | 11-06 11-17 12-21 11-60 Be Reh > ase 
ty (") 2. cevepeewebeascues tear ey M | mn. ‘kwh 4,543 4,964 5.166 4,775 4,584 4,127 5,992 : 5,269. 4,855 | 4,626 
MANUFACTURING pd | 
Textile production : j ; } ; 
yarn, SINGIS saar seas sOkeaue see : mn. Ib 20-23 20-71, 14°82 12-20 12-57 10-97 18-24 17-48 T8-45 | 17-04 
1 Yarn : sc Sep ce ee vod chee CeeweN | M ‘ 18-91 | 16-61 14-84 12-23; 13-59 11-90 19-09 | 17-82; 17-14 ; 
ind synthetic fibres, total ....... | M ) ” 50°94 | 32-00. 23-59 16-60; -9-55 11-74 36°29 | 32-75) 3691s 3% 
: .  , staple fibre. | M | 14-44 13-93, 10-59] 5-53} 7-10} 2-40} 137-21] 14-81 | 17-86 | 17-62 
‘loth, wee: oseea vind ca be Us hes } Wd ma, yds 40:8; 42:3 |» 323-5 31-9; 3-9 26-9 35;3 |} 338 358 | 6-1 
abrics, WOWME Soc oie cuceouuueees : M jmn. sq yd 37-5}. BB; 31:5 27-0; 28-8 25-6 36-1 32-2 . 31-3 } 
Engineering production : . : 
rer CarS QM CHOMBIB Oe Ns ca eackss 1 Wi 000s 10-05; 9-15 | . 8-62 8 81); 9-57}. 8-20 9-62 11-05 12-85 1E+Hy 
rcial vehicles and chassis. ......... ; W ) 5-021 4:96) 4-65 4-55 5:09 | 4-40 4-04 4-19, 4% 4-35 
vorking machine tools... oo. 24.0.6. | M 1000 tons 9-63 ; 11-09 12-58 11*78.} 11-20) 13-04 13-11 14-12; : 
combustion engines ..32.... i645 | M |*000BHP 298 | 353 331 351 | 389 328 317 303 332 
' i ; ! ; : 
BUILDING AGTIVITY i . ) . ) 
Permanent howses completed (*) Pd . ; 
<¢+caees go's Kae B RRS Kade aS Mi ’000s 16-51 | 16-24 | 19-99 17:40) 19:49 20: 47 28-13 23-26 | 26-01 | 26:60 
OWENS sic tie baeenan desea | Oe) . 2-281 1-88 | .2°8 2-36) 2% 2-75 4-51 4-44 4-61 2-22 
il housing authorities ....4....... : M ” 13-64 13-55 |} 16-11 13-91 16-20 16:59 23-17 17-70 ) 20-15 | 36-15 
«2 and oR Ae ee Eee OR eee Mt “ Cd 0-81 1-03 I-34; 0 1-13 1-05 *1-12 . 1°25 | 1-23 
* ee . ! 
WHOLESALE SALES(‘j : : 
Textile houses : Av. value : : : 
home salhge th. cc ooeueee ee tehee es j 1950= 100 100 104 90 89 | 90 ii7 96 | 91 | 69 
's and children’s weaf....0 0.0.8... i ; ss 100 100 90 91 | 91 62 126 101 | 94 65 
ind boys” ‘weet sfs0 eFsui bist ea vee Cs ; i 3 100 104 82 80 | 90 66 104 } 92 | 92 | 8 
dS . oss Save hw eUEN SAS eR dN SSA ) | ‘ 100/. 103 68 63 | 90 62 | 67 | 53 
es : 
RETAIL SALES() Ps ) : . ) 
Large rer : Weekly ; : 
chandige ys Vc Waigeacac’ ceebeee hs av. value 100 | 109 117 112 } 116 114 120 118 | 126. | 
1S and TOGRwRR es sees aca 1950 = 100 100 | 110 110 108 | 118 109 104 | 105 | 226 | 
hold gaulesG.. 045 coe eks se bee = BES “ 100 | 108 102 88 : 94 87 107 105 | di : 
Independent retailers : . ) | 
thing and footwear 5. secesesevevenes i 100s: 100 5 % | «106 90 86 89; 109} 
ehold goods ...... hits Metron ones 100; 2 109 99) 102 90 13 112 125 | 
STOCKS | | 
Basie ¢ materials ; 
ul, |, distributed (*). SO se ee cake ts 000 tons} 12,423 | £6,315 | 16,311 | 15,611 | 14,986 | 16,531 | 12,720 | 12,812 | 13,895 ; 15,190 
. eee Suis gE een gees i 995 585 ‘139 570 580; 657 804 | 867 ac ae 
POL. . weed talteaees Sues PERKS ARAN a 104-3 | 113-47 133-0) 207-9; 114-1 106-8 | 149-2; 165-4} 182-5; ‘i 
phi: cg. cake meee ee Se a ae : 81-1 | 99-4] 221-8} 109-9} 142-0} 348-6] 180-2} 170-5} 160-5; =. 
CWSPTING iS cvy ees oe C46 AES hy RS 2 99-0} 109-9} 189-7 140-0} 148-7 | 162-9} 164-6; 158-0) 157-9, 
OMWOOG. Gs saceen renee eee s eee tenebawe "000 stds. 217 724 616 646 648 657 619 602 ent 
Textiles : ues Av. value ; we ‘ os - 
Yao ale houses, totali <eotvont a ee 950 = 100 86 129 74 121 * il3 107 " 
rge retailers, clothing an sinaaadie he ese 89° 106 ‘934.-° 123 120 |." 113 112 [ 112 110 “a 


() Great Britain. - ¢) Provisional estimate. 
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% 
e . 
British Commonwealth 
PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ” 
Coal Crude Shajen tenes Electricity 

Monthly averages ee Weer A sack se Cae Loh eo ine ea iy om 
lee di Australia | Canada | Indlia S. Africa | Canada Pakistan Australia Canada & India IN 3 Zealand S. Africa 
Co ee ee SOR million kwh Fs eat 
A ences ce 973 = 805 | 2,362 se 118 4 
PORE. 53 sc a ces 1468} 1,215 2.869 . 489 288 a 
BU hice hie sa ee oc eke 1,620 1,153 3,019 5258 | 646 | 14-7 942 145 

1953 ~ 
February. ......-..-. 1,533 1,003 3,061 2,081 | 603 | 14-6 932 241 987 
RO 5 ES ess 1,607 | 997 3,076 2,313 | 633 15°5 1,052 3il 1,098 
Mc. Se 1,402 906 3,244| 2,249 | mi 1,020 4 Loe 
May 6.55555. Rta 1,396 917 cat 2,522 | eas ies ‘ 33 L149 

: 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION 


ee eee eee er ee ee aa Tanne Sis 





Copper Rubber pe SS Steel Gold 
PI i i 4 
ie Ra PGES oS Pees es x 4 
Re Monthly averages or N os ae | ; ee 
calendar months Canada Rh is head Cevion Malaya {| Malaya | | Australia Canada | India is. Africa |} Australia| Canada S, on , 














1000 tons "900 fine ounces 

Pee Se ree oe ER eee eee oye ge eT e ames Pee Sel ge a ke Meee ae eae eae: 
9b Ae 17-7 17-7 | 4-2); $0} §-31 100 96 78 | 25 132-7 | 394 10154 4 
ROG ds i Sia ee 18-1{ 25-9! 8-8 50:4), 5-49 122 265 125 | 83 74:6 | 366 59-7 
IGOR ge cee 17-2 25-1 | 8-0 48-7 | 5-24 137 277 132 | 103 81-9 373 | 983-5 
1953 | | | | | 

Bebenar ys < sci cues caves 16-9 24-0 | 6-5 42-T\ 4-64 145 | 291 126 | 97 19:3 353 909 | 

Watele. << .ios eae eae 18-7 25-3 | 6-5 43:9} 6-24 165 | 328 136 | 107 83-7 379: 9901 

Marth sock nkyy Cada a wee Wat: aes 7-0 43-1; 5:07} 159 | 525 123 | 110 81-8 370 1-2 

Mac 55 ck cde ieesee ues 17-9}. 27-9) 7-5 45-6 | 4-46 162|_... phe iss 370 18 

Vine adi i And 18-8; 32-0 1-5 44-4 | 4-26 | pass nas & 969:8 





EXTERNAL TRADE © 


Australia Canada i mew. Seatend:: Pakistan S. Africa 


Monthly averages or i 
catendar months Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports — — Imports | . seutate: epee | Pee Imports | Exports 








mn. fA . CF mn. rupees . mn. rupees mn. {SA 
eee ee eee ane i — = mae nese ee Soe - —- | en Sceemmnenad 
1988 6 eee 10-6} 11-8 56 | 71 Be sa 4-62 4-76 ab oe 1:91 2-1 
IO). inisuea Seba eeees 61-8; 81-8 340 | 330 187 619} 17-21} 20-61] 135-0| 212-8]. 39-17| 26-8 
1958 fn nccadn cee 87-5 | = 55-7 336 363 550 482] 21-04) 20-00] 178-3) 2167-4) 35-01) 2 
i 

1953 | 
Febrwary.. 04s ork useaey 41-5; 65-0 310 280 399 393 | 13-99} 26-29) 114-3} 176-8] 33-22] 29-2 
Mn caaias arias 44°2/ 90-2 360 313 471 490 | 14:37 | 22-23 7] 355-4] 40-09) 2% 
43-3 79-4 : 6 37-41 | 22 
44-2 13°3 ‘3 36-01 27-10 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 
















Gold and Forei; gn Exch: ange Holdings _ Cost. of Living 


New , s 
Zealand. | Pakistan S, Africa weanaiil 


Australia| | Canada india 





India I ees [sas Africa | Australia | Canada 








— 








End wl period : mn. US deliars 


en ee 














LORE ig pcoeencds-deaes 214| 220 485 | 41 259 1 
168 sora bes eS 1,016 | 1,887) 127 386 12 
199, ive see aes 944 1,729 | 1s 
1953 

Febvisery 2s 624005555 2k 1,760 | 1% 






Wak ee eu idk | 1767 | 


eee eee ee ee ee ee ee Oe 


(*) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 and 1951 includes natural gasoline. Annual production Australia are _ 
12 months ended June 30th of year stated and for New Zealand 12 months Segieniers April Ist ; seine Sere ri Zealand repes nt about 

cent of total generation. (?) re production is smeiter ; tin is prim: metal. (*) Géneral trade { resexpor's) — ra Canada, ay 
special trade only. Imports are c.f. except for Australia, C ‘anada and $. Africa which are f.0.b. ; exports ato. I and Pakistan it A 
that geing by land ; annual figurés for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and tor Austeall and Pakistan 12 months ended Juve “30th. 
(*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only ee ior Aamtteeaecheas Pipers he nape yl commercial banks 
ENG SE ee ee ne eee for S. Africa relates nee ee 
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econoMIST, AUGUST 15, 1953 


rXCHEQUER RETURNS 


veek ended August 8th there was an 

surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
,29,174,000 compared with a surplus 
5 000 in the previous week and a surplus 
Fc 098 000 in the corresponding period last 
hs the cumulative deficit to 
(183,925,000 in 1952-53).. Net 
absorbed £9,396,000 


or 


ove-line 


3] DTINLINE 
» 024,000 

‘ ”” 
tnré below=line 


thet umulativedeficit to 300,417,000 
n 1952-53). 









j ; 
April 1, | April 1, | Week } Week 









| Esti 952 | 1953 jended | ended 

£ . mate, ete Aug: | Aug. 
1953-541 Aug. 9, | Aug. 8 <3. 

1953 1952 : 1953 


| | 
i. Revenue 343,7551 18, 617 9,916 | 































1782,250) 374,032) 
127,000] 26,700| 26,700) 800) 800 | 
160,000} 55,600: 61,500} 2,300 2°700 | 
52,000] 18,450) 18,800} 900 900) 
fax & EPT 234,000] 126,400} - 68,000124,000) 5,600 | 
99,500}... | 39,950)... | ee | 
. her ees tes! 330} | 
Inland Rev...2435.750} 601,882) $39,035) 36,617 22, 016 | 
1044,3001 362,884 


680.480 


264,382 


263,915] 25,295 37,250 | 


366, aes 11,940 | 


and 


bse 1724 780] 627,186 SS, 106 ves 851 49,170 


oe 





| Duties........ 69,0001 10,805 12,4921 2,395 2,405 
weighs 2,685 
Licences’ 16,000] 3,300 
; 25.000} 8,630| 8.112) 2,844 1,521 
95,000] 31,590 20 «988 


4368, 215 1 
i Expenditure i 
etabhat | 615,000) 174,458| 273;868 
13,074} * 16,632 
4.124 4,167 
1265,700 155,586 


N 
bol Exchequer 48,000 
10,000 


506,206 


1,360, 1,712 
62,700) 40,400 


68,279 46,126 
1,020 790 






e-line’ Surplus or 
sides 18228 +29174 

line” Net Expen : ) 
; scones sf 231,438! 178,393 


re 


Surplus or Deficit... .. 


peverpis (i mn) from : ; ; 
Certificates 32,444 84,377} 8504 
~~ 11,500 6,200} 300 200 
37,637 — 24, 118}— 2089 — 772 


; 
i 


“ZS Certificates 


ince Bonds . 


FLOATING DEBT 
{million} 


Treasury Bills Ways and Means 


Advances Total 

eee 

; | ic | + Debt 
wie | too | Blane | Bese 












+ 3040-0 





















1,403-3 | 265-4 PO | 4,709-7 
25 | 3050-0 | 1484-2 1 236-0 wei: 4,770-2 
23 | 3080-0 | 1467-5 | 247-1 “ 4,794-6 
750 | 3100-0 + 1440-9 F. 255-1 ie 4,796-0 

| 3130-0. 1461-9 | 244-6 0-7 | 4837-2 
15 | 3,160-0 | 1483-0 | 239-9 ig 4582.0 
20 | 3180-0 | 1385-01 277-6 sa 4,842-6 

30 4,597-8 252-3 60 | 4855-1 

| : 

4} 3170.0 | Dase-2] g39-8 as 4,848-0 
11 | 3190-9 | 1430-0 | 255-3 | 2:3 | aart-s 
as | 3,200-0 | 1464-04. 263-5 0-8 4,928-3 

| 3220-0 | 1469-0} 249-7 3-3 |4,942-0 

1 | 3,250-0°| 1,424-3 | 297-0 2-8 | 4,904: 
# | 3,290-@ | 1389-0 | 208-1 i ser] 





4,219 4,014 | 











Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


CREDIT was generally short in Lombard 
Street in the week covered by Wednes- 
day’s Bank return. On Thursday and 
Friday before the week-end conditions 
were especially tight, and official help— 
given mainly indirectly through the banks 
—was necessary. On Saturday there was 
some improvement ;: credit supplies were 
just adequate without any special assis- 
tance. But on each of the first three days 
of this week the special buyer was again 
in action; on Wednesday, indeed, some 
houses. were so short of funds that they 
were forced to part with November -bills 
at 214 per cent. 
The offer at last week’s Treasury Bill 
tender was raised to {£260 million; in 
view of the tight credit supplies the | 
market reduced its bid by id. to 
£99 8s. 2d. This had the effect of rais- ' 
ing the average rate of discount by nearly | 
4d., to £2 7s. 34d. per cent ; the market’s 
“ quota” rose from 48 to 56 per cent. At | 
yesterday’s tender the offer again rose by § 
; 
' 


Financial 


£10 million to £270 million ; as maturities 
also rose by this amount, the excess of 
new bills will remain at £20 million next 
week. 

The Bank return shows a post-holiday | 
reflux of notes of £19 million for the week | 
ended Wednesday last ; although there are | 
now £45.9 million of notes in the banking 
department, the fiduciary issue has not 
yet been reduced. Government securities 
held in the banking department fell by | 
£25.4 million—of which £11.6 million was | 
accounted for by the fall in the Treasury | 
special account. Public accounts fell by 
£8.4 million, while bankers’ deposits rose | 
by £11.8 million. 





London Money Rates 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
23%, 11/3/52). 4 Bank bills: 60days . .. 
rates (max) 3 months... 
ae ca vate oat 4 months. . 


Discount houses ... 2 
2—24 pear 
Short. ‘puted. bob een 2—25 Fine trade amin : 


[ Pemeeary Site 3 months 243 4months.. 4,—5 
Smonths 2§ 6months.. 4)—5 | 


3 

3 

3 
6months.. 3) 

— 





* Applicable to seven-day loans against approved bills of | 
exchange and bonds: for loans against Treasury bills the ne | 








BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(é million) 



















Aug. 5 | Aug. 
Issue Department* : i : 
Notes in circulation ...... | 493-14 1598-5} 1579-8 
Notes in banking dept... . 57-2 26:9 45-9 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,546-8{ 1621-8 | 1429-7 
Other securities... ... 0-7 O-7 0-@ 
Gold coin and bullion . 2-9 2-9 2@ 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Pablic accounts. ......... 12-4 19-8 11-4 
Treasury special account... 0-5 38-4 26:8 
RUINS shoes ba cacchaweos 262°5 262-2 273-9 
DEN oc 664% bckas cee eb 65:0 67-8 65-1 
(nig tedh bbnp 00444008 4 388-2; F7-a 
ieenedcekaake -0 342-3 | 316-9 
-8 9-6 | 7-3 
Cpe peetedeanceuey kaw -3 25-3 | 23-1 
iis Gate aes ok eos | STT-2 ja? S 
8 29-4; 48-3 
ef}. me 
sare ten ckoh “2 15) Ys 


| © Government debt 
| Fiduciary issue raised from {£1,600 million to 41.625 mniziom 
on Jaly 29. 1953. 


is £11.015,100, capital £14,555 00. 


TREASURY BILLS ‘ 



















4 
Amount & million) Average | Allowed 
Date of | Rate 
Tender | A tied | of wit be 
onered | ee | ABotted Allotment | Rete 
s. d, ; ed 
1952 | ey 
Aug. 8 {| 230-0 | 295-1 | 220-0} 49 6-43 | 68 
1953 } ' 
Aprh 2} 250-0 | 322-8 | 230-0] 48 3-93 |. 6f 
» 10! 260-0 | 357-6 | 250-0) 4 4-20 | 62 
» IT} 230-0 | 3608 | 230-0} 48 3-51 4 
» | 210-0 | 330-3 | 210-0) 47 8-04 5% 
| May 1/ 210-0 | 351-2 | 210-0} 4 7-37 wv 
| 4 «6-8 ) 260-0 | M7-4 | 240-0 | 42 7-83 a 
» 15) 250° | M58 | 250-0] 47 8-01 é 
» 22| 20-0 | M33 | 250-0] 42 7-94 4 
» 29) 260-0) 46-9 | 20-0) 47 4-01 "3 
Jane 5 | 270-0 | 339-3 | 270-0 | 47 4-52 "% 
» 32| 27-0 | 363-1 | 20-0} 47 4°26 63 
19 | 270-0 | 30-1 | 250-0] 47 4:22 65 
2% | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0} 42 3-95 és 
July 3] 250-0 | 334-1 | 250-0] 46 &-48 V 
» WW] 260-0 | 353-4 | 260-0] 47 3-47 65 
17 | 250-0 | 385-7 | 250-0 | 47 3-60 4% 
. a 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 | 46 11-89 5S 
" 260-0 | 395-5 | 260-0 | 46 11-66 rh 
Aug. 7| 260-0 | 369-6 | 260-0] 47 550) & 
- — 





* On Aug. 7th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 ts 2d, 
secured about 56 per cent of the sum applied for; bhes 
tenders were allotted in tull. The offering yesterday, war foe 


rate is 3} per cent. i @ maximum amount of {270 milion. 
ae 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
= tinal 
; Official : 
| Rates Market Rates : Spot 
a pag nS. isles a siigtocckipne iti isitasntipucncaahcepiias Veil 
{- August 12 August 6 August 7 Asaph 4 eine lo | Aaieiike ll August “12 3 
United States $ - 2-78-2:82 (2-814-2:814 2-814 -2-81% 2-814 -2-814, 2-81 4-2-8114 2-81§-2-819 | 2-81§-2 31h 
Catiadian $ ......) 2-78§-2-783 (2-784 -2-78)) 2-784-2-78§ |2-784-2- 78) 2 189-2: 78} 2-764 -2 -78y 
French Fr.:...... | o72- 65-987- 35 974 — + 974-9745 | 974- act | O73%-974 |. 9738-9735 | 975}-97 
SOMITE: s cia vines 12-15 &-12433 Afl2-174-12-18 (12-17}-12-17} 12-17 74:12-374-12- 179) 12-17-12- in 12-17-12: 37 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95-141-05 12.39- 95-140 -05 140 -00-140- 10;140- 140- 10:140- 10-140 - 20: 140: 10-140- 20'140-05-140°1 
Dutch Gid. ...... | 10°56-10-72 [10-57§-10-58}/10-579-10- 58 10- 4 ~10-58 10-$7§-10-57] 10-574§-10- 577,16- 2 10 $7 
W. Ger. D-Mk.. . ./11-67 11-8443 111-69)-11-70 |11-69}-11-70 [11-694-11-70 |11-69}-11-69$/11-69}-11- 69}. 11 -69}--11 6 
Portuguese Ese. . 7T9-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80 00 
Swedish Kr. ..... 14-37§-14-5 14-49-14-49} | 14-49-14-49} 14 -483-14-49} 14: 484-14 -48]'14-47}-14-48}/14-46}-T4. 475 
Danish Kr. ...... 19- 19}-19-48} 119- 34}-19- Sai 19-34§-19-35 19-34}-19-35 (19-354)-19-355 19-34)-19-35 19 “i- 19: 343 
Norwegian Kr....| 19-85-20-15 [19-98}-19-95 [19-98}—19-99 |19-98}-19-99 |19-98}-19- 99} 19-98j-19-99} 19-S3j-19- 993 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ o.oo enc casdesss j-ic. pm tic. pm #-ic. = | f-te. pm | Bic pm | AHA om 
CRMMOUNE Do Cakins cued sue ce cued Par—jc. dis | Par-4c. dis | Par-—jc. dis e-he. dis | j-fe.dis | + t shy 
PROMIME TRS s wh ae cnkskeaeeideviaes 4-7 dis 4-7 dis 4-7 dis ei.ds {| tds | 586s 
DO Pics vc a cxcisvasterstual lj-ic. pm 1}-4c. pm 14-4. pm li-ic. pm} li-}e. pm; ib-je.- im 
i pm-par | j ae + pim-par 
i}-ic. pm 1}-te. le. pe par 








6 pin-lo dis 23 pm- e ie 26 pm~1-. dis 
> pin-20 dis 26 pm-26 dig 26 pm-2 dis 
pm- 26 dis 26 pm-20 dis | | 28 pin-20.dis 


a 
) 


ae 
* 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


W. H. SMITH & SON. 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN SALES 


THE HON DAVID J. SMITH’S REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


The fourth annual general mecting of 
W. H. Smith & Son (Holdings) Limited 
was held on August 7th at the Holborn 
Restaurant, London. 


The Hon David John Smith, the chair- 
man, presided and the following 1s his 
statemerit ‘which was citculated with the 
report and accounts. 


I ended my statement last year by saying 
that I could not hold out any real prospect 
of a further large increase in sales, especially 
as it was hoped that the upward trend in 
prices had been halted. Prices, in fact, have 
not risen but in spite of this there is a 
satisfactory imcrease in sales to be reported 
in both the retail and wholesale sides of 
our business. This increase ‘was obtained 
without any material alteration. im stock or 
debtors. 


Once again, however, we have had to face 
large additional expenses due to further 
increases in wages and carriage charges. As 
foreshadowed last year the easier news- 
print situation has meant an imcrease in 
the average size and weight of daily and 
weekly newspapers and this factor has an 
impact on transport costs throughout the 
business. 

Fiirther wage claims have been made on 
behalf of the staff in our retail branches and 
those in London who are concerned with the 
packing and despatch of newspapers, books 
and stationery 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Your directors have been seeking to 
develop the business during the year by 
opening new shops at Lewes, Harlow, East 
Grinstead and Exeter. All these shops show 
promise and are in towns which have: never 
seen a W. H. Smith & Son shop before. 
In addition, Bowes & Bowes, the old and 
world-famous bookshop in Cambridge, has 
been bought and will continue to run under 
its old aame. 


On the wholesale side, one small business 
in Grimsby has been added to one of our 
existing wholesale houses. 


BOOKSTALL CONTRACTS 


The main lines bookstall “contract with 
the Railway Executive to which I referred 
last year has now been signed and the 
negotiations with the London Trafsport 
Executive for the renewal of our contract are 
in an advanced stage. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Export trade has contimied to expand and 
your directors are considering further 
developments in this important side of the 
business. 

Supplies of books, © newspapers and 
stationery continue to be sent in increasing 
volume to the shops which serve our forces 


overseas, and here, again, we anticipate 
developments in new territories. 


Your subsidiary company, W. H. Smith & 


Son (Canada) Limited has made further 
progress in sales, though it is not yet making 
a profit. 
ACCOUNTS 
The accounts are presented in a 


more 
modern form and it is hoped that the share- 


holders will consider that the change 
represents an improvement. 


The profit shown in the consolidated 


profit and loss account of W. H. Smith & 


Son Limited and its subsidiaries, namely 
£1,802,099 before charging taxation, shows 
an increase of £45,640. is is after charging 
the first of certain annual supplementary 
payments. for the benefit of prospective 
pensioners and also to meet an 
liability in respect of our new women’s 
superannuation fund. 


The total charged for taxation (£1,069,421) 
shows a decrease of £116,201 compared 
with the previous year. To a large extent 
this reflects the change in the rates of 
profits tax which became effective from 
January 1, 1952. As against the reduction 
in profits tax there isan increase in income 
tax mainly because profits tax is no longer 
allowed as a. deduction in assessing iticome 
tax. ms 


After charging taxation, the consolidated 
net profit for the year amounted to £732,678. 
We have been able to transfer £443,800 to 
reserves, including 4@ specific amount of 
£40,300 to cover the subsequent loss of 
purchase tax on retail branch stocks arising 
from the reduction of purchase tax in the 
April, 1953; budget. The balance of profit 
carried forward has increased by £7,835 to 
£194,516. 


On referring to the consolidated balance 
sheet, it will be scen that the total of the 


capital employed in the business of W. H. 


amounted to £8,304,033 at March 28, 1953, 
an increase of £576,242. ; 


Fixed assets, comprising properties, plant; 
motor vehicles, fittings, fixtures, etc., have 
increased during the year by £83,093 after 
deducting - depreciation charges and sales. 
The “gross capital expenditure during the 
year under these headings amounted to 
£303,242. The surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities and provisions 
increased during the year by £438,351. 


STAFF 


The recruitment of staff for the “retail. 


branches is.a problem which has given your 


iS not so great in our shops as in our 
stalls. This problem is present in 
of the distributive. trades today 

to the more attractive employment off 
by factories and offices where the 
day week is worked. We are, he 
tacking this. problem 

are obtainine — sufficient 





3 


recruits of 


standard to ensure good ‘management in 


the future. me , oe 
I should again like to thank the 


Smith & Son Limited and its” subsidiaries” 


directors some concern, though the difficulty — 
geo 
all sections 


five- 





realistically, and 
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% REDUCTIONS 





fas meant that 






examine ay ee Of correcting this 









» . ' . « 
: The year 1953-54 hhas had an en uragi 
start thanks to the extra sales of Coram 
plication and souvenirs. Your directors 
= that if the present trend; continue 


- ty ae ae enjey another satis. 

xpens . unfortunately, alway: 
' to rise, but 
Catal 






a have 
onde! Mey are continuous! 
under the careful scrutiny of the board, : 
The board are pleased to acknow ou 
er : f ? icdge the 
“continued support given to the company by 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
Addressing the meeting the chairman 


As. regards my statement I have one thi 
to add, which is that Team pleased to be abl 
to tell shareholders that this week the con- 
tract between W. H. Smith and Son Limited 
and the London Transport Executive has 
been and sealed, which means that 
W. H. Smith and Son Limited wil! be book- 
stall contractors for another 21 years to the 
London Transport Executive. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ST. MARTIN PRESERVING 
COMPANY, LIMITLD 
(Makers of * Chunky ” Marmalade) 





RECORD SALES 


ane twenty-fifth annual general mecting of 
is company was held on August 7th at 
. Maidenhead, Mr P. A. J, Hammett, FCIS, 
presiding. a, 

The following is an extract trom his circu- 
lated speech, for the year to March 31, 1953: 


= The increase of competition in our industry 
year this feature became more evider: Sales 
a had the result not only of 
lowering 1 national. - consumption 

‘preserves. but of diverting the reduced 


giana Varieties to those 

Jess expensive. This trend is likely ‘o con 
tinue until ‘such time as feductions are 

possible in the cost of our essential raw 


materials. It is hoped that the impending 
decontrol of sugar will eventually result ina 


Your anys. speciality, Chunky 
urmalade, continues to enjoy the {our a 
ts sales again rose (o attain 

‘ spouse hte been considered 
@ forge a more posit link 
Tiné and the other pro 
iny: Accordingly, al! our 
ure be marketed under 
is believed that this 
terial. assistance in 

An obvious 
ity, which has 
nky Marmalade, 
all our pro 
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the rates of Durchiage 4 


Continues 


= etem thete jg 4 
he Cit : ped that 9 
of Exchequer wil! = 


for in the past. 


4, and the divi- 
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of Manapenie Studies 
ROYAL nee COLLEGE, GLASGOW 


‘Chase 
your 






THE SLASGOW AND a OF SCOTLAND 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Session 1953-54 
The School Will Offer The Following FULL-TIME 












on | COURSES of one Session’s duration :-— 

sats. | Course in 

ea PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
ously Course in 








WORKS MANAGEMENT 
Course in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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KS 
rman For further particulars apply to the Secretary of either 
6 of the undernoted Colleges. 
thing : 
on: The Royal Technical Gollege 
con- 
nited George Street, Glasgow, VW.C.1. 
has 
that The Glasgow & West of Scotland Commercial College, 
= & eg 
i Pitt Street, Glasgow, C.2. <p “3 Ih 
=. 
is the Gateway to the glories of the Bernese 
Oberland ?. From Interlaken you can travel 
NG comfortably by railroad, ordimary or cog- 
. wheel, to such world famous places as 
Grindelwald, Miirren, Wengen, or via the 
Kleine Scheidegg right up to Jungfraujoch 
le) Station and Hotel, both the highest of their 
kind in the world (11,333 ft. above sea-ievel). 
Ww of 
h at 
CIS, 
past how comforting it is, when travelling abroad, 
Sales Sik JAMES BARRIE considered to have the address of a reliable Bank in one’s 
y of hi that a tin of Craven Tobacco ps ion. The Interlaken Branch of the 
of nion Bank of Switzerland, will gladly cash 
uced @>r° wne-6 Seen ee the your Travellers Cheques,. effect “ payments 
hose freedom M city. y Lady under your Travellers Letters of Credit and 
con- Nicotine’ he said : be of service in any other way. 
= “ It isa Tobacco that should only 
ding be smoked by our greatest men. 
in a Were we to present a tin of it to UNION BANK 
our national heroes, instead of the 
we Pili: oF thas city, they wodd OF SWITZERLAND 
ir of probably thank us more,” 
rain ‘ a > 
a aim iia la titlladioa tn HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
link service—mellow, slow-burning, UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
pee deeply satisfying. Try if — 
ont will ng. every SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
ne yore honour . you with OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
. a Capital, fally paid ....500....00s-s00-0+--Swiss Francs 89,000,00 
1ous Reserves secssevenaitiabenstsindvesineese ay SOMMIBE 60,008,001 
re itil ani ip bens eee ea 
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If you want 








to do business 


| £2 SISTEMA FERGUSON 


sires bie a ty capes de be egricultere ys se 


in Latin a 





America- 



















When a new magazine sells on sight, it’s a publishing success. When the 
people who buy it so readily also represent a rich market for goods and 


fn services of all kinds, it's an important advertising medium. LIFE en 
: ESPANOL—the Spanish-language edition of LIFE INTERNATIONAL—is 
\ } both. Since its first appearance in the Spanish-speaking Republics of 


















Latin America last January, every issue has literally sold out on sight. 
Brilliantly edited by leading Latin American journalists, and with the 
same consistent picture-appeal of LIFE INTERNATIONAL’s English- 
language edition, LIFE en EspANOL has a fast-growing circulation 
among men and women of the higher-salaried business, government 
¢ and professional communities, These people, with the means to buy and 
the power to influence the buying of others, can open the markets of 
Latin America to your company. Once a fortnight, through the adver- 
tising pages of LIFE &N ESPANOL, you can talk business to them in their 
own language. The Advertisement Director will be pleased to send 
you full details. 


en espanol 


LIFE EN ESPANOL— average net paid cireu- 
lation 200,000 - 250,000 copies. in Spanish, 
circulating in Central and South America. 
LIFE iNTERNATIONAL—average net paid 
circulation 250,000 — 300,000 copies in 
English, circulating in 120 countries out- 
side North America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of 
LIFE magazines, 








TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.l 


